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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated scientific society 1941 under the laws 
the Commonwealth Massachusetts. Its primary objective “the promotion scientific investigation 
the principles controlling the relations human beings one another, and the encouragement the wide 


tion, the editors, the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 


application these principles practical problems.” 
vis 
Services 

With the establishment central offices, the Society undertaking provide informational services 
members. These include the maintenance roster those working the field applied anthropology, 
up-to-date record research facilities and projects, file current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 
research and fellowship funds. 

Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, particular with agencies the Federal Government. order obtain the services one con- 
sultant more, any organization, whether Federal private, may contract with the Society 
survey other study and the Society turn employs the consultants. arrangement this kind mu- 
tually advantageous, since difficult for private individuals enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies the past have been the Office Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department Agriculture, and the Bureau Indian Affairs, United States 
the Interior and the United States Department State. 

The Clearinghouse for Research Human Organization was established for the purpose keeping 
members close touch with current research projects all the fields human organization. The services 
the Clearinghouse are available all members the Society who wish find out others are working 
research similar their own, that they may profit from exchange ideas and experiences, and avoid 
unnecessary duplication. The Director the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Clearinghouse 

an 
Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meetings well meetings held conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed encourage members and others working the field applied 
anthropology develop common practice and point view and share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology 
narily have separate sessions the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 
Organization. 

Publications 
quarterly journal, Human Organization, published the Society and devoted the presen- 
tation research results the several fields specialization the members. also provides summary 
evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practitioner, and continuing 


The quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin, invaluable aid anyone working the field human 
organization. divided into two sections: Part consists systematic and analytical accounts research 
currently being carried on; Part contains short summaries selected articles published the more than 
journals all the fields concerned with human relations. Both sections the are classified and 
cross-indexed for easy, rapid reference. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


THE LOST PHARAOHS Leonard Cottrell. How 
the secret their resting place was discovered—the incredible 
vision which greeted those who first gazed the Tutankh- 
amen discoveries, and the far-reaching effect the discovery 
the Rosetta stone the history Egyptology are just 
part this amazing story which will bring its readers 


new understanding the romance and fascination Ancient 


Egypt. $6.00 
THE SPLENDOR THAT WAS EGYPT Margaret 
Murray. magnificent survey six 
History, Social Conditions, Religion, Arts and Sciences, 
Language and Literature. More than 200 illustrations line, 
half-tone, and color. $10.00 
PRELUDE HISTORY Adrian Coates presents 
comprehensive view the origin and development hu- 
manity: its art and religion, its taboos and theories, its past 
and present. and $4.75 
PREHISTORIC EUROPE: THE ECONOMIC BASIS 
Clark. The author Archaeology and Society 
examines the basic economic activities the prehistoric in- 
habitants Europe since the end the Ice Age. The book 
fully referenced. With halftone plates, 2-color map, 
and 182 line illustrations. $12.00 
DEAD CITIES AND FORGOTTEN TRIBES Gor- 
don Cooper. far-off places, where ancient civilizations once 
held sway, stand ruined cities which were great thousand 
years ago; wonderful Angkor and Ponape the Carolines: 
Zimbabwe built vanished race, and the jungle guarded 
Anuradhapura Ceylon, and others every continent. Who 
built these cities, and when were they new? $4.75 


ANCIENT SPARTA Chrimes. This book 
makes for the first time comprehensive study the numer- 
ous inscriptions, dating from the Roman period, which 
various times have been found Sparta. $8.75 


FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS, Edited Vergilius Ferm. 
The religions described this volume, which contains much 
material new even scholars, include those Sumeria, 
ancient Egypt, Syria and Babylonia; the Hittites; ancient 
Canaan; prehistoric Greece and later Greece; ancient Persia; 
Tibet; Australian South American Eski- 
mos; primitive American cultures. $7.50 
THE ORIGIN SPECIES Charles Darwin. The 
text the original edition Darwin’s epoch-making work 
presented with preface Dr. Darlington. $3.75 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


CLIMATE, VEGETATION AND MAN Leonard 
Hadlow. this book attempt has been made survey 
life its climatic setting. $4.75 
SOLITUDE AND PRIVACY Paul Halmos. Man’s 


loneliness society the central theme this work. $4.75 


cival George Woodcock. This popular classical and 
mythological dictionary for the general reader, produced 
convenient form. find invaluable. $2.75 
Ronald Berndt. This volume 
concerned with Australian Aboriginal religious life the 
north-eastern and north-central region the Arnhem Land 
Reserve the Northern Territory Australia. With 
halftone illustrations. $7.50 
BLOOD-BROTHERS Harry The author, 
Lecturer Comparative Ethnography the University 
Upsala, gives comprehensive account the vast amount 
published data concerning blood-brotherhood 


$12.00 


pacts. 


THE SOVIET IMPACT SOCIETY Dagobert 
Runes, with Harry Elmer Barnes. 
this volume, the well-known philosopher examines the 
cultural and social changes brought about the Western 
and Eastern world the materialization Marxist ideology. 


$3.75 


NEW THEORY HUMAN Sir 
Arthur Keith. absorbing exposition the theory that man 
not descended from any existing anthropoid but from some 
now extinct relative. $4.75 


ward Podolsky, M.D., with Preface Alexandra Adler, 
M.D. this volume are discussed all the types aberra- 
tions, with particular emphasis their psychodynamics. 


$10.00 
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Research—Business Scholarship? 


The problems the university investigator faces com- 
mercial world are perhaps best defined matters ethics. 
Whether likes not, the moment undertakes 
introduce change organization, the researcher has as- 
sumed professional responsibility. can longer plead 
the inviolability the ivy-covered walls. has face 
the limitations his actions imposed the ethics his 
profession, which the field applied anthropology are 
defined the Society’s Code Ethics. 

Such restrictions the freedom irresponsible are the 
essence professionalism and automatically come into play 
the investigator seeks introduce change. pointed out 
our previous discussion this this fact that 
makes the difference; the academic investigator can have 
such ethical problems all does observe the ways 
which changes (that others have introduced) are taking place. 
But takes the initiative producing such changes, 
longer investigator but professional with ethical re- 
sponsibilities the people involved. 

Essentially, the distinction revolves around the implications 
professionalism which imposes specific pattern rela- 
tionships the individuals with whom one works. Once 
individual becomes consultant advisor, these relationships 
necessitate continuous concern his part with the effects 
his advice and his actions those who are now his clients, 
whether not, pointed out the above-quoted editorial, 
receives payment for his services. consultant, his 
responsibility exercise control over the process putting 
his suggestions advice into effect and, for this reason, 
cannot operate pure scientist, since almost every point 
must prepared interfere with the experiment when 
conditions warrant. This not say that much cannot 


See “Research—Business Human Or- 
ganization, Vol. 11, No. 


learned consultant about the principles underlying 
changes human relations, but rather that, just medi- 
cine, practitioner’s first responsibility the patient— 
and this must all times overriding consideration 
his scientific interest. 


If, these terms, the academic investigator restricts him- 
self the study ongoing change, the observation 
experiments conducted others, and scrupulous resolu- 
tion not allow his ideas for formulations affect the 
course the changes which are process, then sci- 
entist and need not concerned further about the problem. 


But what part can who consciously the academic 
consultant play vis-a-vis his professional (that is, non- 
academic) competitor? have pointed out earlier, be- 
cause the tendency American universities encourage 
consulting services their faculties order alleviate the 
financial burden which they are almost inextricably en- 
tangled, difficult for the university researcher avoid 
the consulting role that thrust upon him. cannot, 
does not wish remain scientist the sense described 
the foregoing, seems necessary insist that both and 
the university explicitly conscious what professionalism 
entails—namely, that once the faculty member begins act 
consultant has incurred responsibility that, within the 
limits his assignment, overrides any other academic com- 
mitments. Just the doctor’s first obligation his patient 
—which means that when the latter dying the doctor can- 
not refuse call him because has classes teach 
faculty meetings attend—so the consultant has similar and 
equally demanding responsibilities: when unforeseen circum- 
stances arise which are creating major upset the client’s 
affairs, the investigator cannot leave his client the mercy 
the winds chance, but must call and available 
need. 

has reemphasized that these professional obliga- 
tions automatically come into existence the moment the re- 
searcher assumes the consultant role. They cannot excused 
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such devices not receiving any direct payment 
being overly endowed with desire help people out the 
goodness one’s heart. Whether charity whether only 
the university benefits directly indirectly, the obligations 
for professional ethics still exist. our belief that faculty 
members and university officials were discuss these matters 
explicitly, for the good the university, the latter would 
perhaps less willing encourage their members adopt 
professional role which does not include freedom for the 
members carry out the obligations inherent such role. 

There the further question the university selling 
consulting services all and sundry, relying for its appeal 
the prestige the institution’s name and the low cost 
its services comparison with professional firms. hard 
see how such activity can interpreted any way other 
than that the university engaged business practice and 
that uses its faculty and students its own competitive 
advantage. comparison with the salaries paid professional 
consultants, faculty salaries are low and frequently the services 
graduate students are obtained for nothing. Such activities 
seem scarcely defensible terms the traditional concept 
university, even though easy understand the pres- 
sures which have brought this situation about. 


Progress Report the Local Chapters 


the Society’s 1952 Annual Business Meeting, resolu- 
tion was passed the membership the following effect: 
“Be resolved that the Executive Committee shall en- 
courage the establishment local organizations the 
Society for the purpose extending and further develop- 
ing interest applied anthropology. Each such local or- 
ganization may select such officers are necessary for 
arranging programs and conducting necessary business.” 
When the Executive Committee originally began discuss 
the need for some kind regional organization, became 
clear that one the major emphasis the Society should 
placed upon the formation local groups. investiga- 
tion most members’ habitual patterns interaction left 
very little doubt that people metropolitan area, regardless 
whether made one more political units, can 
get together informally for discussion; the other hand, 
given the demands everyday life, impractical for people 
from different centers the same region meet regular 
basis. Problems the job, the expense traveling, and the 
long-range planning which individual has commit 
himself make extremely unlikely that regional groups can 
work very effectively—except one two special areas, 


such the Southwest. This does not mean that the Society 
will not continue hold joint meetings with other societies 
(which are sometimes regional basis), but that, like the 
Annual Meeting the Society itself, these occur once year, 
fixed intervals, and provide adequate outlets for those 
desiring participation large meetings. 

The big need felt members the Society for the 
formation local chapters informal basis which would 
meet monthly, where this possible, and which provide 
opportunity for people get together and discuss their com- 
mon problems. the 1952 Meeting, was emphasized that 
convenors such meetings could either self-appointed 
appointed the Executive Committee, and that the Society 
would provide such aid and services from its executive offices 
was possible. 


During the year since the 1952 Meeting, chapters have been 
formed New York, Boston, Chapel Hill and Washington, 
D.C. Members have reported that each these commu- 
nities, the meetings have been well-attended and the discus- 
sions have been accordance with the interests those 
present. Members seem feel genuine need for such chap- 
ters and, once the ice has been broken, and the regular meetings 
are underway, there appear plenty areas discussion. 


accordance with its instruction from the membership, 
the Executive Committee hopes that many other communities 
will find possible start local chapters. The emphasis 
should informality and any member the Society who 
wishes should feel free act convenor and try get 
local program organized. Both the regional vice-presidents 
and the members the Executive Committee have expressed 
their willingness aid and assist every way possible and 
members should feel liberty call them the occasion 
arises. The Executive Secretary will glad supply list 
members any particular city adjacent cities, any 
given geographical region, anyone who wants undertake 
the formation local chapter. hope that such local 
chapters can started wide basis possible and that 
persons whose interests lie any the many fields applied 
anthropology will become active the chapters—whether 
not they are members the Society. There are many people 
who would interested the purposes and activities the 
Society they were better acquainted with them, and local 
discussion groups are one the best ways building 
such interest. They are also means helping identify 
members the Society—and the Society the com- 
munity being concerned with the understanding problems 
human relations and the most effective methods man- 
aging change human organization. 


TEMPORARY CHANGE ADDRESS 


Owing the expiration the lease West 55th Street September last, the Society’s offices are 
longer located that address. Since considerable difficulty being experienced finding suitable quarters, 
was felt that for the time being the use post office mailing address would less confusing and more con- 
venient for members than temporary office address. Therefore, until further notice, members are asked 
address all correspondence and manuscripts 


P.O. Box 185, Grand Central Station, New York 17, New York 
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Planning for Community Development 


Through Its People 


Ellery Foster* 


Introduction 


The purpose this paper analyze the policy problems 
posed the many competing programs and projects—inter- 
national and national, governmental and non-governmental— 
aid self-help local communities, and suggest possible 
solution them. The solution stresses (1) programs stimu- 
late planning the people order make better use 
their existing knowledge and resources, and (2) the devel- 
opment multi-purpose schools” make practical 
new knowledge readily available them. This approach 
would less costly government than the customary series 
specialized aid programs planned central authority and 
delivered the people through proliferation government 
bureaus. Thus way helping more people with 
given amount aid funds. also way stimulate the 
development people themselves the primary planning 
and action agencies free society, well way help 
prove that freedom can more efficient than regimentation 
achieving economic and social progress. 


The Value Small Things 


Compared with big irrigation project, small matter 
country when individual farmer learns use green 
manure crops other practices which increase the yield 
his But when 1,000,000 farmers learn such improved 
practices can mean far more for country’s food produc- 
tion—and may far less costly achieve—than bringing 
water 1,000,000 acres desert land. 

contrast public health service, complete with hospi- 
tals, clinics, doctors and nurses, also small thing for 
community adopt simple sanitation practices that help 
prevent disease. But the adoption such practices 10,000 
local communities can mean much nation’s health 
the construction many hospitals and clinics. 

Awareness these facts has caused both governmental and 
non-governmental agencies place increasing emphasis 


*Mr. Foster has long been concerned with programs aid local 
community development, including forest community planning the 
U.S. Forest Service, 1934-37, and general community and county 
planning the U.S. Bureau Agricultural Economics, 1939-42. For 
the past three years has been employed the Point program 
international cooperation Washington, D.C., India, Antigua 
and Puerto Rico, adviser “aided self-help” 
community development and housing. 


programs help people help themselves their local com- 


munities starting the existing level and taking the long- 


est and surest next steps possible with the resources 
plus just little outside aid. Indeed, such activities occupy 
large place international cooperation today large- 


yscale projects irrigation, hydro-electric development, in- 


dustrialization, transportation and public health services. 
Recent efforts the Social Affairs Department the 
United Nations Secretariat evaluate experiences with these 
programs aid local self-help reveal wide variety 
undertakings with many different approaches intended 
help people help themselves and each other. These approaches 


fall into two broad categories: (1) programs specialized 


aid planned for people experts, and (2) programs designed 
stimulate process planning people themselves 
help them realize their own potentialities. The variety 
programs the first category, together with the challenging 
implications the second, pose perplexing problem per- 
sons and agencies responsible for developing plans and pro- 
grams help people lift themselves their bootstraps. 
The following analysis and suggested solution effort 
think through this problem and, possible, shed light it. 


Specialized Programs Aid Self-Help 


many countries, technical and economic aid help 
people help themselves being applied virtually all aspects 
the standard living and community development, through 
growing proliferation specialized governmental and pri- 
vate organizations. Agricultural extension programs provide 
aid the form the services skilled agriculturists who 
demonstrate the farmer how may increase his produc- 
tion. Often, this technical aid accompanied economic 
aid, such providing better seed, fertilizer, steel plowpoints 
and insecticides. Similarly, home economics programs provide 
services the person the trained home demonstration agent. 

Health agencies bring aid the form DDT for malaria 
control, and variety technical services ranging from 
sanitation and water supply improved midwifery, nursing 
and medical services and supplies. 

Educationists, turn, have their separate program, still 
emphasizing literacy-training for the children, while few 
strive develop education that would more fundamental 
and more timely for the world’s poverty areas today. 
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The development cottage and village industries, well 
local public works, being stimulated various kinds 
aid programs which emphasize self-help. 

Other agencies have been experimenting with projects 
help low-income people build their own houses. For example, 
widely-publicized “aided self-help”! rural housing scheme 
Puerto Rico provides technical services, use equipment, 
and cement and reenforcing steel, aggregating total 
about $300 per house. With this aid, people working together 
groups build good, sturdy, two- and three-room nucleus 
houses estimated worth about $1200. These houses 
replace makeshift one- and two-room shelters, built unaided 
self-help, that are squalid, insanitary firetraps and hurricane- 
hazards. The plan provides for the $300 repaid 
monthly installments scaled the income the people. 


stage has now been reached where assortment 
specialized agencies are providing aid help people help 
themselves. This not unmixed blessing. Each such pro- 
gram and project costs money, and most governments not 
have the funds provide such wide variety services 
all their people. The most they can provide services 
part the population and hope eventually expand 
the point where they can serve all. many countries this 
goal not the foreseeable future, for the cost beyond 
their means—as well beyond the means the United 
Nations, the Colombo Plan, and other agencies engaged 
international cooperation. 


Multi-Purpose Village Workers 


Some countries are training individual extension workers 
take several kinds next-steps technology local com- 
munities. Candidates are carefully selected and then trained 
specific techniques which are deemed applicable 
the areas where they will work. India, for example, 
“village level workers” are being trained use fertilizers, 
green-manure crops, compost pits, better seeds, steel plow- 
points and simple sanitation measures. They then proceed 
the villages where they teach these techniques the in- 
habitants. this means, the villagers start advancing 
several specialized fronts once, without the expense 
sending several different kinds extension experts each 
village. 


contrast programs designed teach specific technical 


methods people, quite different way helping people 


help themselves and each other has been gaining increased 
attention. This educational approach that stimulates 
maximum effort among people their own communities 
solve their problems with minimum outside aid. recog- 
nizes that apparent lack opportunity many communities 
not due lack resources but people’s limited experi- 
ence and their reluctance express their thoughts and 
practical ideas. 


Instead specialized assistance, planned for people 
experts, this approach aims develop process construc- 


The term “aided self-help” seems have been used first 
Jacob Crane widely-reprinted article, “Huts and Houses 
the Tropics,” first published the United Nations, Unasylva, Vol. 
No. 1949. The term has come into increasingly wide use 
denote programs and projects designed help people help them- 
selves and each other their own homes and communities. 


tive planning people their own neighborhoods and com- 


“munities, terms the skills, resources and imagination 


they already possess. concerned not only with people’s 
felt needs but with their felt but often unrealized poten- 
tialities. aware that any given community can more 
towards solving its problems than doing, and that the 
keys more concerted local action are (1) discussion 


common problems, and resources available for their 


solution, and (2) cooperation make specific plans for 
productive action. 

This approach does not omit specialized technical and 
economic aid, but does emphasize initial planning the 
people terms what they can with their present 
edge and resources. helps the local community deter- 
mine the minimum outside aid required for certain 
undertaking and develop its own relations with the agen- 
cies that can provide such aid. 


Planning For, Versus Planning By, the People 


Thus two quite different concepts aided self-help have 
developed. One starts with experts identifying people’s par- 


felt needs, and then proceeding plan specific solu- 


tions those needs and imparting them the people con- 
cerned. The other aims primarily help people identify their 
own needs and learn how develop their own solutions. 

But there arises the problem the relation these two 
approaches each other. This evident today Puerto 
Rico, where both approaches are vigorous motion, each 
under the leadership devoted and able advocates. also 
implicit all countries where governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies are attempting develop programs for 
economic and social progress. 


The Problem Defined 


Indeed, because each kind specialist tends 
enthusiastic lobbyist for his particular specialized program, 
those responsible for developing international programs 
technical and economic cooperation are faced with task 
requiring rare knowledge and wisdom. The path least 
resistance apportion the available funds among the vari- 
ous specialized agencies and encourage each accomplish 
what can with the funds allotted. But with the limited 
funds available, this does not appear the way accom- 
plish the most good. For one thing, the administrative over- 
head series specialized programs high. For another, 
the values inherent program stimulate planning 
the people can hardly expected materialize when that 
program competition with various other specialized 
kinds planned for people experts. And there always the 
question how budget several programs when the aggre- 
gate them all necessarily limited the size the total 
budget. 

Nor the problem solved programs train 
purpose” extension workers, each capable taking several 
kinds next-steps technology the community. For such 
programs fail bring out the full potentialities people 
themselves. This approach bound, moreover, against 
the grain those who think preferable that people not 
too dependent government. 

There more the question than will meet strictly 
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bureaucratic eye. Those who are sensitive the nature 
the world struggle between democratic freedom and dictator- 
ship will realize that “planning by” versus “planning for” 
people epitomizes this conflict. They will sense that plan- 
ning for people, freedom disadvantage, for cannot 
ruthless forcing huge proportions country’s in- 
come into developmental programs. They will also sense that 
planning people probably freedom’s greatest ally, and 
may the only hope proving that freedom choice 
more efficient than regimentation for country that wishes 
lift itself its own bootstraps. They will then concerned 
with how stimulate constructive planning and action 
people, and with government policies and programs that will 
make public funds furthest providing people with needed 
technical and economic aid. 


Suggested Solution 


accomplish these purposes, recent report United 
States interdepartmental committee (which deals with in- 
ternational social welfare policy) suggests combination 
(1) stimulation local initiative, and (2) development 
multi-purpose demonstration and training centers. Entitled 
“An Approach Community this eight-page 
mimeographed paper emphasizes programs develop 
munity welfare specialists” who can stimulate the process 
community development. Puerto Rico’s Community Educa- 
tion Program, started 1949, doing this through care- 
fully-selected workers who have been especially trained 
work “catalytic Their chief function “to give 
the communities the wish, the impetus and the method 
for making use their own aptitudes for the solution many 
their own 


Unlike specialized programs designed experts help 
people meet particular, predetermined felt needs, this ap- 
proach recruits and trains village-level workers, not pur- 


veyors technical knowledge, but catalytic 


agents stimulate democratic processes discussion, plan- 
ning and cooperation, order identify local problems and 
develop local solutions them. 


The field workers the Puerto Rico Community 
Education Program are not extension agents taking new 
technical knowledge the people. Their function nur- 
ture the root-growth democracy itself. they are very 
carefully recruited from the people with whom they are 
They are picked for their proven qualities character 
and ability work with their own people spirit co- 
operation and service. They then spend three months discuss- 
learn methods encouraging practical study, discussion, 
planning and organizing among the villagers, first step 
towards tackling their local problems. After training, each 


Interdepartmental Committee International Social Welfare 
Policy (Eugene Schaeffer, Secretary). The paper was published 
October 17, 1952 and copies are available from International 
Unit, Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Community Education Puerto Rico, Educational Clearing 
House, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization, 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris XVI, pp., July, 1952 


assigned group neighboring communities. begins 
distributing stimulative educational materials (largely 
visual, many the people cannot read) means 
creating interest and getting acquainted. His role primarily 
ask questions that will stimulate thought and discussion 
local problems, and encourage confidence the part 
the people that these means they can improve their 
condition and lead fuller, more satisfying lives. fosters 
community meetings and organizations, but does not accept 
chairmanships other offices such groups. people reach 
the point planning specific projects, able help them 
find out how obtain the services experts, well the 
economic assistance they may need supplement their own 
resources. does not act intermediary between the 
community and such sources specialized help, but helps 
the community learn how establish and develop its own 
relations with outside agencies and higher levels govern- 
ment. 


Personnel responsible for recruiting, training and super- 
vising this kind village-level worker, need, most all, 
understanding community dynamics and firm belief 
the democratic, against aristocratic, organization society. 
While such workers not come from any particular dis- 
cipline learning, the fields adult education, sociology, 
and anthropology have much contribute towards develop- 
ing practical, workable program that can achieve results. 

The paper the interdepartmental committee also sug- 
gests answer the problem developing good working 
relation between such planning the people, and the pro- 
vision specialized technical and economic aid the people. 
The community catalytic agent “will help the leaders the 
community learn how draw people from other fields 
they are ready make effective use their services. 
provide these specialized services, several supporting programs 
will need initiated strengthened.” 


Folk Schools Next-Steps Technology 


then suggests device maximize the technical services 
that could made available the people given cost. “Of 
first importance among these supporting programs,” de- 
clares, “is the development and demonstration 
centers provide short courses and extension services.” Such 
centers are conceived way reducing the cost that 
entailed when proliferation specialized agencies engage 
separately providing different kinds services the com- 
munities country. 

They would sort “folk school,” which would 
more closely identified with the people and more responsive 
popular needs and potentialities than series specialized 
programs planned for people those the top. any 
rate, the paper states, “These centers would train people 
from nearby communities simple skills that not require 
professional training. They would teach methods, tailored 
the particular needs and conditions the area, meeting 
all the basic human needs: food, shelter, health protection, 
education, child care, building materials, home furnishings, 
clothing, water, fuel, and basic community services and 
facilities. They would feature techniques that the people 
the area could apply immediately, and would emphasize the 
use local natural resources.” 
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The various specialized government agencies might con- 
tribute the development these demonstration and train- 
ing centers, and supply economic aid, where necessary, 
along with technical aid. But the center itself would have 
high degree local autonomy, tied more the communities 
serves than central government. Besides technical and 
economic aid the conventional kinds, such schools could 
teach simple schemes community economic organization 
stimulate initiative and enterprise facilitating the exchange 
goods and services among members the community— 
thus helping meet major need countries and com- 
munities which not yet have highly-developed money 
economy. 

When, the process planning together locally, 
decided undertake project requiring specialized assist- 
ance, the community could turn the demonstration center 
for advice and help. 

Besides providing technical services individual com- 
munities, folk school next-steps technology could enable 
the people attack area regional problems and develop- 
ments beyond the scope single community. Representatives 
all the communities the area served the school could 
come together there discuss problems common interest, 
such road systems, marketing arrangements, river develop- 
ment, area-wide health services and credit facilities, well 
the general program services provided the folk 
school the communities serves. 


Economy Providing Technical Services 


economical way providing technical services, 
multi-purpose folk schools have many advantages over series 
specialized agencies central government. Their admin- 
istrative overhead many their staff members could 
sub-professional level, being recruited from the com- 
munities the area the basis proficiency particular, 
specialized techniques. Such people would neither expect nor 
demand high salaries professionals. 

having their own productive activities, such schools 
could partly self-supporting. These activities could serve 
meet some the material needs staff and students and, 
the same time, provide opportunities for training and for 
practical research. 

communities learn initiate their own plans, such 
school could become highly efficient using its staff. would 
receive carefully-considered requests for particular kinds 
technical aid from groups ready receive and use such aid. 
Responding such requests, some cases the school would 
have individuals groups come there take short course 
special training. other cases, the school would 
send the community one more experts render 
requested service. 

contrast programs that use small team experts 
representing few specialized fields serve small area, 
such schools could have fairly large and diversified staff 
serving more communities with better-rounded program 
services. 

contrast programs centrally-planned bring new 
knowledge community region, this approach recog- 
nizes the value people’s existing knowledge and what they 
can learn from each other through discussion and through 


planning together. has faith people—faith the many— 
and regards discussion and group planning educa- 
tional process which people can learn better their 
conditions. 


Visual methods can used advantageously stimulate 
such local activity. particular value are prepared visual 
materials which convey the general idea the undertaking, 
for example, those that portray what other communities are 
doing. Also, visual portrayal actual local conditions can 
help focus thought making specific plans for local action. 
For example, blackboard may used advantage meet- 
ings sketch simple maps the location and space relation- 
ships local features that are under discussion, such build- 
ings, roads, drainage, lands that might improved, and on. 
This efficient device any situation. Moreover, 
illiterate person can learn read simple map picture— 
and even make one—much more quickly than can learn 
read and write words. This short cut his under- 
standing and participation, and for these reasons the village- 
level workers and the folk-school staff should know how 
sketch simple pictures and maps and able help others 
learn likewise. 


Community Development Centers 


the process gets started community, becomes 
desirable have local center where informative material 
—maps, sketches, stored and displayed, where 
groups can meet, and other activities conducted. Commu- 
nity centers this type are described and discussed paper 
presented the U.S. delegation the United Nations Social 
Commission 1951.4 


These are essentially type adult education center where 


members the community learn discussion and planning 


together terms the practical problems and potentialities 
the community. the center develops, should become 
the community’s own, and not branch office any outside 
agency. The village-level worker (catalytic agent) should 
not establish and run the center; should help members 
the community learn run themselves their own 
facility, help them carry the process community 
self-development. 


The purpose the catalytic agent and the agency that 
selects and trains him not build formal organization 
but promote movement decentralized democratic de- 
velopment. The guiding philosophy the movement the 
spirit brotherhood and service one another that the 
common heart all great religions. 


opposed the creation formal, collective institutions, 
this movement primarily interested developing co- 
operative individualism, functioning through informal neigh- 
borhood and community organizations. helps people learn 
build formal organizations for specific purposes, but its 
strives make people aware that they are free, and that the 
proper way use freedom help one’s self learning 
more productive helping others. views the healthy 
community not primarily formal organization managing 


Community Welfare Centers, United States Delegation the 
Seventh Session the Social Commission, pp., mimeo. 
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the lives its members, but free society which people 
are helped enlarge their freedom learning manage 
for themselves. 

Recognizing that “freedom the between 
formal organizations, especially careful not encourage 
the development any single, monolithic organization 
plan and direct all the affairs the community. empha- 
sizes division labor and powers among individuals and 
many organizations. 


Broad Participation 


Since, among other qualifications, the catalytic agent 
selected for his intimate knowledge the local culture, 


seeks stimulate the wider participation all groups 


working together improve conditions the community. 
realizes that important work with informal leaders 
well with official ones, and understands methods dis- 
covering the actual (often informal) leadership patterns 
neighborhood community. 

his own example, helps instill local leaders 
philosophy service and democratic regard for the dignity 
and self-respect others. treats all adults such, 
help bring about their participation and their own fulfillment 
productive and responsible members the community. 

Where the interests ideas different groups conflict, 
this kind community worker strives help them discover 
areas agreement and ways reconcile differences. His 
goal one constructive action that will benefit the entire 
community, but aware that means shape ends. 
emphasizes processes reaching mutual agreement, op- 
posed arbitrary means that impose the will the more 
powerful upon the less powerful. 

encourages different groups ahead their own 
with constructive projects, relying first informal discus- 
sion bring understanding, acceptance, and harmony among 
the diverse undertakings community’s complex life. 
Formal authority regarded something turn only 
last resort when informal methods will not suffice. The 
aim dynamic, free society, not one that regimented 
and stultified concentration power, whether all- 
powerful central government any kind totalitarian 
communal government. 

short, the catalytic agent builder democracy rather 
than empire builder. 


Division Labor 


Under this suggested solution, there would division 
labor between (1) the catalytic leavening agents 
democracy, and (2) the purveyors technical information. 
The work nurturing the process community develop- 
ment quite different from that teaching specific tech- 
nology. doubtful whether large numbers people can 
trained effective both catalytic agents and teach- 
ers improved technology. good community stimulator 
probably should permitted work such, and not 


expected teach technology. Similarly, good extension 
worker probably should not expected also expert 
stimulating democratic processes planning people 
themselves. 


The solution suggested here would accomplish divi- 
sion labor. The folk schools would supply the technology 
the community catalytic agents would stimulate the process 
local planning through which, among other things, the 
people would learn use and develop their folk schools. 


Central governments might sponsor and help finance 
programs recruit and train community catalytic agents 
and develop next-steps technology folk schools. the 
other hand, such programs might initiated non- 
governmental movement, enjoying the blessing and sanction 
government but not its financial aid. either case, 
program proved its worth, should able get sub- 
stantial part its support from the local communities that 
require its services. 


Conclusion 


Catalytic agents stimulate planning people, and folk 
schools teach next-steps technology, are not the only re- 
quirements free countries their race with totalitarian 
ones. There are large policy problems (such land tenure) 
and huge undertakings (such major river valley develop- 
ments) that require national planning, besides the problem 
security from aggression that calls for international co- 
operation. But down-to-earth programs encourage and aid 
people planning and doing the many things they can 
their own communities and regions—and which the aggre- 
gate can major part country’s progress—may the 
means exploiting free society’s major advantages over 
regimented one. 

Certainly, there sharp and exciting contrast between 
approaches towards the development individuals, house- 
holds, neighborhoods, local communities and various kinds 
non-governmental organizations and agencies the principal 
planning and action agencies free society, and the totali- 
tarian approach that concentrates power, planning and direc- 
tion the hands government. And, course, dictator- 
ship that relies terror impose its will people can count 
only its own power; its people are too scared exercise 
their initiative. 

Therefore, country that jealously guards the rights and 
dignity the individual has enormous advantage, provided 
learns how stimulate his initiative, enterprise and volun- 
tary cooperation through such practical programs aided 
self-help the country can afford. 

Finally, these times insecurity the world, pro- 
gram local planning bolstered practical folk schools 
would form insurance: the independent viability 
communities and local sections country—and hence 
the ability nation itself endure troubled times—would 
increased. 
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Notes the Application 
Anthropology 


Richard Adams** 


From January, 1950 until August, 1951, the writer had 
the opportunity work applied anthropologist sev- 
eral public welfare programs Central America. the 
course the work number problems arose which not 
seem have received adequate attention the literature. 
While anthropologists are usually called deal with sub- 
ject societies, the main problems discussed here deal with 
issues arising from the fact anthropologist working with 
specific sponsoring organization. This paper will consist 
description certain these problems and conclude with 
discussion generalities which arise from the material. 


The program from which the following cases are taken 
was one carried nutrition experiment project the 
Institution Nutrition Central America and Panama 
(INCAP).! The writer, anthropologist, joined the project 
early 1951 and undertook work the Guatemalan 
Indian village Magdalena Milpas Altas which had been 
offering particularly difficult problems for INCAP. The 
organizational personnel the project felt that the Indians 
this town showed great resistance the work the project, 
and that they were generally uncooperative with the project 
personnel. 


After some discussions with townspeople, and research into 


*The present paper revised version paper read the 
1952 meetings the American Anthropological Association 
Philadelphia. 


**At the time the work described the present paper, the 
writer acted Ethnologist for the Institute Social Anthropology 
the Smithsonian Institution, and later Specialist Grantee 
the United States Department State. present acting 
anthropologist for the Pan American Sanitary Bureau Central 
America. 


brief note this project may found Volume Num- 
ber the Clearinghouse Bulletin Research Human Organi- 
zation. Further notes will found “La Antropologia aplicada 
los programas salud publica América Latina,” Boletin 
Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana, Octubre 1952, Vol. 33, No. 
pp. 298-305, and forthcoming casebook anthropology public 
health edited Benjamin Paul. 


the social and medical beliefs and practices, cer- 
tain foci trouble became apparent. There was, the first 
place, bad communication system between the field personnel 
the project who were working the town. Second, the 
nature the national political situation was such that 
entered the local scene way which was disturbing the 
project. Third, rather extensive social work program car- 
ried conjunction with the nutrition project was evi- 
dently causing more trouble than aid. And finally, was 
expected, differences local medical customs and the sub- 
culture the medical specialists caused uncertainty and dis- 
trust. Each these issues was interrelated with the others, 
and they are discussed separately the following only for 
the sake convenience. 

The first indication bad communication between the 
members the field team appeared complaints from field 
team members the effect that the Indians were not showing 
for appointments the clinic. Investigation showed that 
often not, the reason for the failure the Indians 
appear was due the failure members the field team 
communicate with each other when such and such 
Indian was supposed appear. The field team was headed 
medical doctor who visited the town two three times 
week and was responsible for seeing patients referred him 
his subordinates. Directly under his authority was nurse 
who spent every day the town. addition, there was 
social worker who was not clearly responsible him; she too 
spent each day the town. Due the fact that there were 
two nurses who alternated working the town, two differ- 
ent communication patterns emerged (see Charts and 2). 
one case, the doctor and nurse were good friends, but 
neither got along well with the social worker; the other, 
the nurse and social worker were friends, but neither got 
along well with the doctor. Both these situations led 
failure communicate between the members the team, 
and consequently resulted appointments being made 
one member and ignored another. 
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Chart 


Good communication: 

Bad communication: ------ 

The first solution this problem was temporary and 
clumsy one. When the writer started his work the field, 
the social worker’s activities were placed his charge. Since 
got along well with all members the team, served 
channel communication between the various members. 
This, fact, helped very little since was not the field 
all the time, and frequently took two three days for 
ideas make their way around the circuit (see Chart 3). The 
final solution came about changing the doctor and nurse 
the town (see Chart 4). With new personnel, communica- 
tion between the various members the team was once again 
established and difficulties arising from its lack disappeared. 
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The important issue this case that, prior investiga- 
tion, the field team and other members the organization 
tended place the blame for failures the Indians; actually, 
the trouble lay within the organization the field team itself, 
and the Indians were little more than 
standers the affair. One suspects that there may other 
cases where organizational personnel place the blame local 
peoples when, fact, the fault lies directly with themselves 
and within their own social structure. 

The second case has with the effect the national 
political situation the program. this time, there was 
high feeling Guatemala between two factions, the anti- 
communists and the pro-government. While these two points 
view were and are not mutually exclusive, was around 
these issues that the factions formed. Many Indian towns, 
including the one which were working, were impli- 
cated this because both factions were trying gain their 
support. The Indians were generally anti-communist, but 
many were also pro-government. All Indians tended, however, 
suspicious communists since the anti-communist propa- 
ganda had pointed out that communism threatened family, 
land and religion. 

August, 1951, the members the field team suddenly 
found themselves being called communists. INCAP was 
international organization, but far the Indians could 
tell, was sponsored the government and, therefore, was 
probably communistic. Since there were two North Ameri- 
cans working with the organization, the logic was extended 
include all North Americans communists. might 
have been possible channel this scapegoating had been 
perceived time, but that North Americans should 


called communists was something that not even Senator 
McCarthy had suggested. The problem was clearly one 
role definitions and expectations. the Indians, welfare 
working had little meaning, and international organizations 
less. was clear, however, that INCAP worked with the 
government and that the latter was communistically-inclined. 


The solution this problem was crude but evidently 
effective. involved tracing down the sources the rumor 
that INCAP was communistic its specific sources, and 
then having fairly strong conversations with the individuals 
concerned. There was nothing particularly gentle our 
dealing with these individuals; told them frankly that 
they had been lying, that they were spreading insidious mis- 
information about reputable group people, and that they 
were actually aiding the communists doing this. the 
same time, the field personnel visited the homes everyone 
had considered friends until that time, and the nature 
the gossip was discussed openly. 


The third source problems came something sur- 
prise, but perhaps lay closer the fundamental difficulties 
involved than any other. Early the INCAP program, be- 
fore the writer started anthropologist the project, the 
chief the program had felt that some sort social work 
the town would aid the Indians’ acceptance the 
project. addition the social work, was mentioned 
before, clinic with medical service for the townspeople was 
established order produce more local interest the 
program. Neither the clinic nor the social work program had 
any direct relation the experimental nutrition work, but 
were introduced auxiliary means which the experimental 
work would better received the town. 


After field investigations had been underway for some 
time, became increasingly apparent that these ventures 
social work (which included bringing breeding pig into the 
town improve the local stock, setting municipal chicken 
coop better the chicken stock, and holding social evenings 
periodic intervals, well helping small ways the 
school) were causing good deal trouble and distress 
among the townspeople, and there was little evidence that 
they were producing any greater cooperation for the nutrition 
project. The breeding pig became source contention since 
the school teachers felt belonged them, while the men 
who had been bringing food thought would bring good 
price the open market. The chicken coop, established 
through local committee, caused dissention between the 
members the committee and other townspeople since the 
committee members felt they had first right the eggs, and 
sold them for private profit instead giving them out the 
townspeople improve the stock. The social nights usually 
included movies borrowed from the local American Em- 
bassy; often not, something would wrong with the 
generator, and the movie would delayed not shown 
all. This caused considerable ill-feeling the townspeople 
thought that they were expected show for movies, 
movies should shown. 


Besides the social work projects, the clinic itself brought 
multitude problems. One phase these was described 
the beginning the paper. addition, the inconvenient 
time the doctor’s visits, dissatisfaction with western clinical 
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practice, and the inability INCAP act wholesale 
drug house made the Indians quite unhappy over the clinic 
service. The clinic, well the social work projects, 
seemed, was causing more trouble than was worth. 


Gradually, the social work projects were removed from 
the town. The social nights were stopped, except when specific 
requests for movies were made the occasion local fiestas. 
The breeding pig was returned the national agricultural 
institute which had given the town the first place. 
The chicken coop survived, but without fulfilling the func- 
tion for which was designed. Due change policy with 
respect the medical service, well financial problems, 
the clinic service was gradually reduced. Cutting down 
these projects greatly reduced the sources friction between 
program personnel and townspeople. 


The clinic service presented what was perhaps the most 
obvious case maladjustment the program, due differ- 
ing habits and customs the part the program personnel 
and the Indians the town. The emphasis will placed 
here what may called the specialist’s sub-culture. With 
respect the clinic, the writer became more and more aware 
that was dealing not only with curious reactions the 
part the Indians, but the medical personnel themselves 
provided important subject study. medical sub- 
culture meant those aspects thinking and acting which 
are derived from training public health and medicine and 
through interaction between public health and medical per- 
sonnel. distinction must drawn here between medicine 
science and medical practice—it the latter that 
refer speaking the medical sub-culture. 


The permissible and expected behaviors the physician 
our society have little meaning the Guatemalan Indian 
culture. Premises thinking, beliefs concerning curing, action 
patterns involved curing and gaining rapport, the patient- 
doctor relationship, and the general content the physician’s 
behavior are ambiguous the Indian context. order 
make adjustments for this situation need not only study 
the culture the Indian; must also have more systematic 
knowledge about the medical sub-culture from which the 
doctors, nurses, and other personnel come. not merely 
that Indians are different, but that doctors and Indians are 
different. Coordination and integration medical practice 
requires more than impressionistic knowledge both sides 
the meeting ground. 


The problem the sub-culture the specialist has sig- 
nificance not only with respect public health personnel, 
equally problem among anthropologists themselves. This 
has become alarmingly obvious the writer such cases 
the following: Dr. public health worker, says, 
Wonderful! You can certainly help us. 
talked with Professor the famous anthropologist 
University, and clarified how the work anthro- 
pologist was imperative our work, etc., The net effect 
that Professor has sold Dr. the wonders modern 
ethnological magic. seems make little difference that 
Professor has seldom—if ever—done any work the field 
applied anthropology; the fact that well known (or 
perhaps merely that available) makes him competent 
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advise the work project has never studied, 
area has never visited, and set general principles 
about type work which has never participated. 
sometimes helps Professor did spend two three days 
the country question, but this also threatens make 
him that area. 


The field worker applied anthropology certainly does 
not mind having his discipline promoted. But the 
same mind the writer, would suggest that his profes- 
sional colleagues who are inexperienced applied work 
should little more careful what they say. The field 
applied anthropology struggling make name for 
not the basis and The 
effect the field worker that employing organization 
frequently assigns him one role while perceives for 
himself quite different role. This discrepancy leads occa- 
sionally quite unpleasant situations which could have been 
avoided the employer’s ideas were little more accord- 
ance with the facts applied field work. the 
experience, quite few such divergencies role perception 
stemmed from inspiring talks the employers 
from competent professional anthropologists who were in- 
experienced applied work. 


Anyone who has worked for any length time the 
applied field cannot help but aware the intricate prob- 
lems involved. Generalizations, even within fairly homo- 
geneous culture area, can frequently disastrously mislead- 
ing. one thing make theoretical generalizations 
monograph article for discussion one’s colleagues; 
very different thing make such generalizations when 
they are basis for action specific region and have 
real affect the way life the people living that area. 


Turning now generalities, there are number issues 
which derive from these examples. First, anthropologist 
has obligation his employer define clearly the role 
intends play. Second, must thoroughly conversant 
with the structure the organization with which work- 
ing. Third, the concept the grand, multi-phased project 
accomplish many culture changes simultaneously should 
examined much more carefully the light the questionable 
success projects this type. integral part this prob- 
lem that the adequate coordination the various aspects 
multi-phased program. And, finally, there the very 
serious question whether many anthropologists are prop- 
erly trained work the applied field. 


With respect the anthropologist’s obligation, most an- 
thropologists must function auxiliaries otherwise estab- 
lished programs. The writer’s own experience has been the 
general field public welfare and includes projects sponsored 
both profit and non-profit agencies. such situations, the 
anthropologist has certain responsibilities and his obliga- 
tion define these clearly his employers. there 
discrepancy between his role and the organization per- 
ceive it, then the role must clarified. the INCAP pro- 
gram the writer’s role grew gradually and remained un- 
ambiguous. another program, however, his role was not 
clear and subsequent misunderstanding was great part due 
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this. Furthermore, the anthropologist should determine 
whether his goals are accordance with those the organi- 
zation. not have the same, but they 
conflict. there considerable likelihood conflict, 
the anthropologist’s responsibility clarify this his em- 
ployers and advise that they look elsewhere for help. Once 
the anthropologist has undertaken the work must recog- 
nize the real obligation see through. story was related 
the writer about anthropologist who was involved 
fairly extensive project. time went became apparent 
that the project was not running smoothly and that many 
mistakes were being made. The anthropologist quoted 
saying that could not afford have his name connected 
with failure and therefore was going get out from 
under. Needless say, this did not help the employers, did 
not help other anthropologists understand the reasons for 
the failure, and certainly has not helped the reputation 
anthropology applied work. interest this connec- 
tion that its Code Ethics the Society for Applied An- 
thropology fails take any note the anthropologist’s obli- 
gation the sponsoring organization. The understandable 
concern anthropologists with subject societies one reason 
why the other side the issue being stressed here. 


Many anthropologists, especially those working ethnic 
group administration and industrial settings, have discov- 
ered the importance thorough acquaintance with organi- 
zation structure. the example the fouled-up communi- 
cation system cited earlier illustrated, this equally true 
public welfare projects. Many times the course working 
these projects, the writer has felt that percent his 
problems started before the field personnel ever left the office. 
Indeed, often did the Indians have little nothing 
with the difficulties, that found himself spending less and 
less time the field. 


The surprising success resulting from removing elements 
the social work program and reducing the work the 
clinic Magdalena suggests that the idea the many-sided 
project may poorly founded. Officers many international, 
specialized agencies have tended recent years favor the 
initiation large-scale ventures, frequently combining the 
activities specialists education, public health, agriculture, 
and other extension services. not possible here into 
evaluation these projects but there considerable evi- 
dence that many have fallen short success due failure 
achieve adequate coordination between the various personnel 
involved. Henry Dobyns, another connection, has pointed 
out that unless the agency directing cultural change 
the only institution dominant culture contact with the 
subordinate culture, will never able control the 
changes the subordinate While the writer not 
sympathetic with the terminology, 
Dobyns struck very important point the ultimate suc- 
cess failure welfare and extension projects. The phe- 
nomenon which refers moreover, holds for different 
branches the same agency and for different individuals 
working out the same agency. Lack coordination be- 


Dobyns, Henry, “Blunders with Bolsas,” Human Organization, 
Vol. 10, No. 1951. 


tween these individuals, purely intra-agency problem, in- 
evitably results lack control the program the field. 


Besides the organizational aspect limiting objectives, 
there another reason why multi-phased projects start with 
the cards stacked against them. There are basically two dif- 
ferent kinds culture change: one the slow, gradual, evolu- 
tionary type which the members the society may only 
partially aware that any change underway all; the other 
the rapid, revolutionary change, brought about attempts 
the part certain the society’s members produce 
immediate and far-reaching alterations. Applied anthropology 
can and must concern itself primarily with the first these 
types change. The multi-phased project, the other hand, 
works implicit assumption that rapid revolutionary 
change superior. Without totalitarian authority, revolu- 
tionary change extremely difficult, and even where 
possible precipitate it, the ultimate results are impossible 
control. 


Aside from the theoretical considerations the preferability 
evolutionary change revolutionary attempts, there the 
very practical consideration that most people are limited 
the amount innovations which they can understand and 
digest given length time. is, for example, easier for 
public welfare project convince rural community the 
value DDT spraying than convince them this 
and introduce latrines, dietary innovations, new house-con- 
struction methods, and new agricultural practices simultane- 
ously. short, the average human being not very fast 
the pick-up. 


equal importance with intra-organizational problems 
are those which stem from the nature the anthropologist’s 
work and the characteristics anthropologist. Many 
these may summed saying that good anthropologist 
does not necessarily make good applied anthropologist. 
Aside from personality problems, perhaps the most obvious 
inadequacy which faces the applied anthropologist lack 
training areas which may essential highly important 
for efficient work. This lack training appears two dif- 
ferent fields. First, few anthropologists are conversant with 
the disciplines which are being applied. Ph.D. anthro- 
pology does not equip man deal with the problem 
public health, city planning, forestry, agriculture, education, 
any one the multitude disciplines which may in- 
volved welfare programs. Second, there tremendous 
variation between one anthropologist and another with respect 
his cognizance adjacent fields. Social psychology, rural 
and urban sociology, sociometry, demography, human rela- 
tions training, group dynamics, statistics, sampling, and many 
other areas study and method are fields with which may 
simply not sufficiently familiar handle effectively. 


With respect the first these, has already been men- 
tioned that the anthropologist stands auxiliary 
program which applying the findings another discipline. 
the various fields public welfare, such those men- 
tioned, lack knowledge the materials, findings, premises, 
and goals the field application can cause considerable 
lost time and conflict effort between the various members 
the program. Once, when the writer suggested using ap- 
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plied anthropology agriculture specialist, the latter 
bluntly asked what the devil anthropologist knew about 
agriculture. The fact is, and one suspects that many other 
anthropologists find themselves similar position, that the 
only real experience agriculture occurred while 
doing studies Peruvian and Central American rural com- 
munities. This knowledge can great help, but not 
what the agricultural expert trying get across Peru- 
vian Central American rural dweller. course the an- 
thropologist not trying usurp the status agricultural 
specialist; the other hand, how can suggest ways for 
applying some this knowledge when grossly ignorant 
the materials, premises, and activities involved? is, 
course, true that the anthropologist often can point out aspects 
local practice which are important; this obvious part 
his work. But does not make his cooperation with spe- 
cialists any easier with respect their knowledge. 

How much anthropologist knows about disciplines ad- 
jacent his own depends upon his own inclinations, experi- 
ence, and training. may safely said, however, that there 
little consistency found between one anthropologist 
and another this respect. Social science departments are 
tending insist that their students have some familiarity with 
relevant disciplines, but practically impossible for the 
student gain more than brief reading knowledge, that, 
many these areas. applied work, depending upon the 
nature the program, the anthropologist must cognizant 
some these fields. They may essential parts his 
work. Indeed, you want change habits, there very 
little that anthropology can tell you about specific situation 
beyond the descriptive level. 

While practically impossible, and hardly necessary, for 
most applied anthropologists become conversant with all 
related disciplines, part the problem would solved the 
individual could have access those particular fields which 
has needed knows may need the immediate future. 
One way solving this problem would provide center 
where anthropologists could meet with specialists other 
fields, both fields application and social science. prototype 
for such scheme the Linguistic Institute which meets every 
summer. such institute specialists the various fields 
could provide basic courses their subjects and applied work- 
ers could them for formal instruction and consultation 
special problems. few months intensive work would 
better equip the individual handle the problems which arise 
the course his activities. Such institute would also 
serve well meeting place for applied workers discuss 
their common problems. Not only publication slow and 


scattered, but there are many problems which can dis- 
cussed but which cannot well appear print. 


concluding, the writer would like add his voice 
the constant din those who claim that the anthropological 
disciplines are, are not, can be, cannot scientific. What- 
ever straight ethnology may this respect, applied anthro- 
pology another problem. have received the impression, 
perhaps falsely, that many anthropologists consider applied 
work science, that much what does carried 
scientifically. opinion that the degree which 
applied anthropology may called scientific this time 
very slight. the first place, anyone who has been involved 
must acutely aware how much his findings and 
actions depend upon his own peculiar past experience, upon 
quick, almost intuitive, judgments made the spot, indeed, 
upon many elements which cannot called scientific. Our 
handling the accusation communism the public health 
program was not scientific; was necessary act quickly, 
and there was time sit down and things scientifically. 
Had done so, would not working the town now. 


Secondly, even when one has more time study and con- 
sider one’s conclusions, the application these conclusions 
remains something art. Some people can applied 
work effectively, and others will botch any effort whether 
scientifically-conceived not. This, course, stems part 
from the fact that applied work deals directly with the spe- 
cific; unlike science, does not formulate generalities. Obvi- 
ously uses scientific findings wherever possible, but the 
application always concerned with specific problem. 


Finally, most not all applied anthropological work 
involved normative effort. Something done because some- 
body believes that better situation will result. Introducing 
sanitary habits, helping the reconstruction earthquake 
regions, introducing plough agriculture, improving corn, even 
preventative psychiatry, presupposes the concept that these 
techniques will provide better life for those involved. The 
application here governed normative concerns, and sci- 
ence enters only way accomplish the goals most effec- 
tively. 

While applied anthropology itself cannot called scientific, 
the subject matter with which deals offers unparalleled 
opportunities for scientific study social and cultural change. 
program applied work provides the much-sought-after 
human laboratory natural setting. the applied anthro- 
pologist can keep his wits about him the midst the prac- 
tical concerns which plague him daily, can provide real 
contributions the theory cultural and social change. 
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Interviewing for 


Organizational Research 
William Whyte* 


(Eprrors’ Nore: place the usual Field Methods and 
Techniques section, this issue are publishing two articles 
interviewing. the first these William Foote Whyte 
presents example non-directive interview with 
interpretation his responses and the reasons for them. The 
second article, Eliot Chapple, consists the instruc- 
tions given the interviewer how conduct 
action Chronograph interview. The latter strictly non- 
directive content but has the unusual feature that the in- 
teractional behavior the interviewer also carefully con- 
trolled. varies his behavior create conditions mild 
stress for the interviewee and determine experimentally 
how the latter reacts standardized amounts stress. The 
interviewer’s behavior is, therefore, treated experimental 
variable and, consequently, the interview design makes 
possible conduct precise experiments human relations, 
the result which can timed and measured the use 
the Interaction Chronograph. 


many people, the methods use human relations 
research seem very mysterious. For example, suppose say 
that our studies interview people. natural answer 
that statement that lots people interview: newspaper- 
and on. 

What there distinctive about our interviewing methods? 
This not question trying prove that human relations 
methods are better than other methods. simply question 
providing adequate description the methods that 
use. 

find have difficulty describing our interviewing 
methods general terms. least, when the ideas 
not seem get across very well students. doubt 
this partly because one can learn interview only in- 
but think there are other problems involved also. 

the first place, think that even the names given our 
interviewing methods are highly misleading: one method 
often called “unstructured.” Actually, 
neither, shall seek show this article. 

Secondly, think can only explain the interviewing 


*Dr. Whyte with the New York State School Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


method adequately through examining actual case examples. 
“Actual” examples mean verbatim records everything that 
was said and done interviewer and informant given 
case. does not mean that the notes were typed dic- 
tated later the interviewer the basis his memory. 
This sort record, which generally use research, may 
cover with reasonable accuracy the data have elicited from 
the informant, but considerable experience comparing tape 
recordings with memory recordings even skilled inter- 
viewers has convinced that memory recording telescopes 
the actual interviewing process that little value 
demonstrating the nature this process. 


For purposes, then, there substitute for record- 
ing actual interview. One will presented the fol- 
lowing pages for purposes discussion. This not pre- 
sented ideal interview. fact, certain mistakes will 
pointed out. simply has the value being full record 
particular interview where few such records are currently 
available. Nor claim that all people human relations 
social anthropology interview this general pattern, 
should do. think important similarities will found, but 
there will important differences, also. The work currently 
being done Cornell University Stephen Richardson 
and his associates, analyzing the field research training 
process, certainly shows that there such thing the 
good research interview. There will important differences 
according the purpose the interviewer, the nature the 
situation, the nature the interviewer-informant relation- 
ship, and the personalities the two individuals. Only when 
have examined more verbatim transcripts will able 
speak with more authority upon the interviewing process. 


This simply sample one type field research inter- 
view. The sample then used for very preliminary analysis 
the human relations research interviewing process. 
order for the following interview understandable, cer- 
tain background information must first presented. made 
the interview the Spring 1952, during one-day visit 
the Chicago plant Inland Steel Container Company, 


steel fabricating plant engaged the manufacture pails 


and barrels. 1951, had published book—Pattern for 


Industrial Peace—that described and analyzed the evolution 
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union-management relations this plant. The book aimed 
explain the extraordinary change that had taken place— 
from situation extreme conflict one very cordial 
relations. 


aim here, insofar such brief visit allowed, was 
catch with developments union-management relations 
that had taken place since had last been the plant. Before 
the following interview took place, had talked with Robert 
Novy, vice president charge production for this and 
two other plants, and Edward Grosscup, plant manager. 
After the interview question, also interviewed the then 
president the local union, Edward Kohlheim. 


The interviews were held the management conference 
room the plant. each case, explained the tape-record- 
ing equipment simply convenience myself, and then 
went ahead with the interview. the time, had intention 
using any the interviews verbatim, since such interview 
material regarded confidential our research; have 
since obtained the permission the informant this case 
reproduce the record. 


This interview with Columbus Gary, now president 
the local the United Steel Workers America this 
plant. the time the interview, was vice president 
the union and chairman its grievance committee. the 
function the grievance committee raise protests man- 
agement concerning alleged violations the contract, and 
bring other problems raised the membership. The 
steward the departmental representative grievances. 
this case, there was grievance man the next higher 
level, representing all the departments particular floor. 
charge this activity, the chairman the grievance com- 
mittee steelworker locals occupies position comparable 
importance that the president the local union. 
Gary, this case, man long service with the company, 
and has had broad experience throughout the periods con- 
flict and cooperation. 


Gary was neither complete stranger nor close 
acquaintance. had interviewed him only once during the 
course the study, but book had been published the 
meantime. This event was celebrated Chicago, with the 
company holding public meeting and presenting copies 
the book every worker the plant. Since the book ap- 
parently shows both union and management officials very 
favorable light, had problem rapport dealing with 
Gary. This important note, for there considerable 
difference the interviewer’s procedure when undertakes 
his interviews situation where unknown and under 
some natural suspicion.! 


Columbus Gary, then was willing tell anything 
wanted know. What, then, did want know? 


The portion the following verbatim interview covered 
minutes. Each speech numbered that can refer 
more readily parts the interview the discussion 
follow. 


Burleigh Gardner and William Whyte, “Methods for the 
Study Human Relations Industry,” American Sociological Re- 
view, October, 1946. 


The reader should warned that, first, will not 
understand everything that Gary saying, since discusses 
same rather complicated problems. this the reader 
disadvantage, compared with the interviewer. was first 
quite confused concerning the situations described. Most 
this interview involves process clarifying Gary’s original 
statements that eventually relatively clear, step-by-step 
account social process emerges. 


INTERVIEW WITH COLUMBUS GARY 


Whyte: trying catch things that have 
happened since was last here study this case. That was 
back 1950. think probably the best thing start would 
you could give your own impressions how things 
are going now, compared the past. you think things are 
getting better worse, staying about the same? 


Gary: Well, now, things are quite bit different now, 
because the past used have lot written grievances, 
had have, and now think only have one written 
grievance that’s been written the last year and half, 
think. means that things would have getting better 
otherwise you would have more grievances written up. 
used have from one week. used have 
grievance meeting once week. had held because 
had many things pending that were piled up, had 
meet every week, and sometimes have meeting 
between. You had grievance meeting scheduled each week, 
two-hour meeting, and then you had have other meetings 
the week, too. Now, grievance meeting you take 
these grievances that you have—from one week that 
was written that nobody could anything about. Such 
grievances that, you had one the last two years, natur- 
ally, said, our relations here from those things are much 
better than they used be. mean, have problem, 
you can call whoever you want talk to, the superintendent, 
the plant manager, whoever you figure that it’s their 
hands, and you tell them the problem you want see them 
about, and you get ironed out from there. Therefore, you 
save lot grievance and lot writing that you don’t 
have do, and that means satisfaction both parties. They 
give that opportunity do, and think worked out 
very nicely. Our relationships are much better than what 
used be. Otherwise you couldn’t settle things that way. 


Whyte: That’s interesting. You mean that isn’t that 
you don’t have problems, but you take them and talk them 
over before you write them up, that it? 


Gary: That’s right. And whatever the case may be, you 
get settled right there and then. Before, you used take 
them and talk about them, and then you had write 
them up, and they would drag along for week, and another 
week, and month before you could settle them, and when 
you have them you have meeting every week. You had 
long string grievances, because the one that you had last 
week wasn’t settled. mean, you’d take them the fore- 
man, and then he’d his supervisor, and then you’d 
the personnel office. You over them this week, and then 
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you have some pending because the personnel office, the per- 
sonnel managers, they couldn’t nothing. And the 
things that come there, would have take them his 
boss, and that means that when this meeting over with, you 
have wait until next week before you could get settled. 
all those grievances and things don’t happen like that now. 
When you’ve got problem, needs immediate attention, 
that’s what gets. You call the fellow that you figure able 
give you the information you want. think the rela- 
tionships are much better than what they used be. still 
have our problems, but you can get right down them, all 
the way top management. You sit right down and iron 
them out right there and then. 


Whyte: That’s very interesting. wonder you could 
give example problem that came recently, 
not recently, that would illustrate how you handled 
sort informally without writing down. 


Gary: Well, don’t know that could give you 
problem that had, the satisfaction both parties, that 
don’t know whether you could have had grievance, but 
would’ve created big problem hadn’t have did 
that way. mean, was working the pail department. 
got two lines there, one main line, and one that makes 
oil containers it, and the oil container business was very 
slow two three days week. But the main line, where 
you make the Number 8s, they run six days week. what 
oil line that didn’t have much work do—and they could 
work from until 4:30 their line, and from 4:30 
6:30 they could over the main line and work that 
Number Therefore, would give this oil line there 
five days, and the main line would work five days, too. 
when this was put out, well, the people were very much 
upset about it. That was Friday. said, “You come 
o’clock Monday.” Well, everybody was very much 
upset about you change our hours that way?” 
got ahold Mr. Grosscup. called him and told him 
give chance talk with the people. leave them 
they are until have this meeting. have the meeting 
the first thing Monday. could explain them that 
nobody would have misunderstanding why these things 
are being called off the changing this shift. 
let them stay that way. Monday, had meeting with the 
whole department, and went into detail how come this 
had done, that wouldn’t only benefit the company, 
would benefit them, too. mean, the company would save 
time-and-a-half Saturday few people, but therefore 
you’ve got another few people still give three days week 
that would get five days, thought was better that still 
you get the handful people that get time-and-a-half the 
six days. You’ve got another whole line who didn’t get but 
two three days, would get the whole five days. When 
got through explaining them, they were very agreeable, 
and came back and told Mr. Grosscup. that following 
Monday changed the shift o’clock and everybody 
worked out all right. all depends how you it. 
could have just said, “O.K., I’m just going that way. 
You ahead and come in.” Well, everybody would have 
been upset, and then you’d have problems your hands 


because this fellow shoved down your throat. When you 
give chance let everybody know what was going on, 
why works out very nicely. postponed for week 
until got chance tell people and explained 
them. After explained them, they were very much 
satisfied and worked out real nice. Now, that’s some the 
things you without writing them up, and you save lot 
problems your department. 


Whyte: good example. wonder you could 
give little more detail about the beginning it. Did 
Mr. Grosscup first tell you about it? How did you first 
find out? 


Gary: Well, told me. Usually, the last six months, 
when orders and steel have been kind slack, would 
up, probably once week, and ask him how this was going 
working for the next week. would give you much 
maybe week week and half two weeks ad- 
vance how the orders were coming in, which didn’t 
have do, but was helpful us. could tell our people 
how they were going work and everything. So, this par- 
ticular time, told that this line was very slow, but “I’ve 
got one line that’s the same department that were working 
six days, and you’ve got another line that’s only working two 
and three days,” and how was going it. Well, 
couldn’t tell him not to, mean, because that’s the right 
(management has) the plant. But the minute 
find out that people object just coming out and tell them, 
well, “you come o’clock Monday,” and “you from 
line line,” then told him hold the change until 
got chance—because went into detail with how 
come wanted it, and why, and how would help- 
ful management. know, because wouldn’t have pay 
time-and-a-half for that order that they could get out through 
the week. the meantime, you had people that were working 
two and three days week would get five days, both sides 
got benefits it. explained that me, what was 
going do. didn’t have tell the people unless they were 
becoming upset about it. When see that, when told 
them what they were going and they wasn’t satisfied, 
then told him hold off and did. that’s how I’ve 
got push nobody because talked over before told 
his foremen what do. 


Whyte: see. first explained you and you 
went the people the job tell them about it, but then 
you saw that they didn’t understand it. 


10. Gary: That’s right, because you have one, 
and you just tell this one, and you figure this one will tell 
somebody else, they either will add something take some- 
thing away. mean, when gets the last one, you wouldn’t 
hardly know yourself you heard again. thought 
would better have meeting with them, and then 
you could tell them all the same time, and there would 
nobody have misunderstanding. they had any ques- 
tions ask they could ask and could tell them. That’s 
why when first told about it, and you just told the 
people what they were going do, they got upset. And 
when heard some it, wasn’t like was supposed be, 
knew right then was going create problem. in- 
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stead doing that, postponed for another week, and 
imagine was going create problem still could 
have worked out something everybody would have been 
satisfied. But, is, everything worked out all right just 
the same. But anyhow, didn’t carry his program out like 
had set up, due the fact that was going create 
problem the plant. 


11. Whyte: That’s interesting one. was talking with 
Mr. Grosscup and Mr. Novy, and they mentioned case 
that you could surely tell more about—and the details— 
I’m not too clear about it. guess was the punch- 
press department that the girls had some system rotating 
the jobs. What they call them, the floating girls? 


12. Gary: Yeah, you have line the punch press where 
everybody has their job, they’ve got the same job every day. 
Then you have quite few jobs the floor. mean, that 
they don’t run all the time, just depending what items 
you’ve got run. Well, those, you call them the flow girls, 
and they used have—nobody’d know what they were going 
and you didn’t have first-come-first-serve. mean, 
had been there little longer than you, and here’s job 
open here that figured might not last but couple hours, 
but wait, here’s one that’s going start o’clock, 
probably would last all day, and had the seniority, 
would skip the first one and know was going take this 
job. I’d wait couple hours and could get what wanted. 
That would mean that the fellow with the seniority would 
get the benefit the doubt all times, and the fellow who 
didn’t have much seniority, would the fellow that gets 
pushed around. And didn’t think that was fair, that that 
should done, because want all the people treated 
fair this plant. did work out system where 
would start the top his seniority list assign his job, 
whatever had open. mean, could give him the best 
one, that’s what had then, and when that run out, 
run out o’clock, o’clock, what else had available 
would give him then; but then the other fellow that didn’t 
have anything, run out job before the younger per- 
son got their job, then probably would loan that one out 
sometime, until he’d get something open, and then would 
assign that one. That way, worked out everybody 
would satisfied. mean, you wouldn’t have take it, 
you might smart, you’d come and you get with some- 
body, say the thing only runs such and such job, but 
ain’t going come ’till 10.30 and will last all day. But 
here’s job that’s only got about five six hours—pretty 
good job, too—but isn’t good that one. Well, you 
would, according your seniority, that is, you say, 
don’t want it. Give somebody else,” and that would 
mean the younger fellow would get pushed around all 
times. didn’t think that was fair, and told them to— 
you could start off your seniority list, the job that you had 
available the morning, sign them all it, and then what- 
ever job run out first, wherever you had open, then you would 
sign for it, and that way everybody would get good share 
whatever that had. worked out real nice, and it’s 
still working the punch-press department. 


Whyte: Now, let see understand it. These jobs 


— 


would better worse according what? The incentive 
Or... 


14. Gary: That’s right. mean, certain job that you 
could make more on. You’d probably make about the same 
money, but would harder job. You’d have work 
little harder make the same amount money. So, mean, 
got most the seniority, would try pick something 
that’s easy. So, order treat everybody fair—well, what- 
ever you’ve got the morning, that’s assigned them. Then, 
this runs out, whatever he’d have come later, then 
would get that, and nobody would come over and talk, “I’m 
older than you. job run out and I’ll over and take 
yours.” mean, just doesn’t like that. mean, 
job run out today, then doesn’t have something for 
do, I’ll probably another department some- 
thing like that. that way, the only time the older fellow 
with seniority takes somebody else’s job when his job 
eliminated altogether, and then he’d have the next 
best place. But just run out for the day, the time being, 
then doesn’t take anybody else’s job, just because he’s 
older than someone else. 


15. Whyte: the people the department pretty well 
agree among themselves how they rate the jobs, which 
job more desirable than the other? 


16. Gary: Oh, yeah, when you were going set this up, 
you got the people together and you chose that job: one, two, 
three. mean, this the best job, this number one. You let 
them say which one should be, when they are assigned 
those jobs, then you don’t have come-back. You tell 
them what you’re going set up. You know, which one 
going one, two, three, four, like that, and then you 
according seniority, and then you let them 
yes, this will one, this will two,” etcetera. Everybody 
the department knows that when this job running, 
goes the one with the most seniority. This number one, 
the next down the line number two. don’t that 
ourselves. let the people decide, too, because they are the 
ones that have work with it. 


17. Whyte: see. But if, say, have top seniority and 
job number one, but even though know it’s only going 
last couple hours, and job number two would then come 
for the whole day, still take number one, that right? 


18. Gary: That’s right, yeah. And you let them say which 
one number one and number two, and on, because 
you just left them open like that, they didn’t know this was 
going last all day, would take this number one; even 
though I’m the number one fellow, would take the number 
two job instead number one. But you let them decide now, 
because you don’t know which one going run all day, 
and you let them decide one, two, three, four, how they’re 
going be. Then you assign them accordingly, and 
runs out, well, you find the next best thing that you can. 
Maybe your job lasts all day today, and half-day tomorrow. 
Maybe mine don’t. But the next day might vice-versa. 
But you still assign them, one, two, three, four. 


19. Whyte: see. Well, that’s very interesting. under- 
stand what you worked out, but don’t understand just 
the steps that you took. mean, how did first come 
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you that there was problem here that something ought 
done about? 


20. Gary: Well, used take the attitude that—I tried 
union policy. set rule and regulation which 
should govern ourselves by, and you put into the de- 
partment where people are working, and you deviate from 
that little bit, long everybody concerned was satisfied 
didn’t bother with it. But you deviate from what should 
done and create problem, then come into it. And when 
use seniority take advantage every job the 
department, then say that we’re wrong. mean, because 
creates problem, because young fellow, will always 
get kicked around. this job, then, was the best one when 
was running good, the one with the most seniority wanted 
it. you figured that wasn’t going last quite all day, 
and wanted another that would last all day, then would 
wait and take that one, and didn’t think that was fair 
when you’re jumping around and around. figured 
line something that was going beneficial everybody, 
that everybody would get his share. Because you have the 
most seniority didn’t think you should gather every- 
thing, just because you happened have little bit more 
seniority than 


21. Whyte: understand that, but now, you mean that 
people came you with... 


22. Gary: Oh, yes, that’s why got into this thing, be- 
cause they come us, complained. The foreman the 
department, would take his lists home some nights and 
try figure out something how keep down confusion. But 
would still create problem because the other people with 
the most seniority, they would try take advantage it. 
tried work something out, and every day would 
have the same thing. would down there and try help 
him straighten out, and just got every day went 
the punch-press department, trying help them line some- 
thing that would beneficial everybody. thought, 
instead doing that, you could bring upstairs here, and 
would sit down the table, and would work out how 
would it, and then would back the people 
and have meeting with them and let them name the one, 
two, three jobs. 


23. Whyte: All right, you came upstairs. Who you 
mean came up? 


24. Gary: Oh, met with the management. got the 
supervisor and Mr. Grosscup, and whoever else that had 
that wanted bring in, and the foreman, and the shop 
steward the department. 


25. Whyte: You and the shop steward the union side, 
and Mr. Grosscup and Mr. Evans and the foreman. Then 
you talked about this, and then how did that develop? 


26. Gary: Well, talked about how had been doing, 
how people had been taking advantage it. created 
problem the younger fellows down the line. mean, 
would use his seniority take the best one today because 
figured was going work all day. Tomorrow maybe the 
worst job the department was going work all day. 
would use his seniority take all. Well, naturally, that means 


the younger fellow would pushed around all times. And 
would create problem, which was. was creating 
quite headache down there. You didn’t this overnight, 
because you had figure out how you could you don’t 
hurt anybody. Everybody would get just about the same break. 


27. Whyte: Did you have one discussion with the manage- 
ment, then you worked out this plan? 


28. Gary: Well, the way done it, got the steward 
and the grievance man that particular floor, and went 
into how this ought done, and then when got 
management recommended how should done. 


29. Whyte: Oh, see. 


30. Gary: And they went along with our recommenda- 
tion. Now, sometimes recommend something and they 
have something better. Then accept that. The same thing 
with them. They recommend something and have some- 
thing better. They use ours. We’re not stubborn either 
side. mean, they bring something and got some- 
thing that will work out better all concerned, better than 
what they offer, then they’ll use it. And the same thing, 
got something mind that want use and 
get talking about it, they bring something where this 
will work better, and you see that would work better. 


That’s O.K. Then use that. 


31. Whyte: see. you had meeting with the grievance 
man, the steward, and you. Among the three you, you 
worked out this general idea how should done. Then 
you proposed management, and they accepted it. 


32. Gary: They accepted it. They instructed the foremen 
how apply it, and then put writing. put 
provision there that it’s subject changes, department 
changes, and working condition changes due certain orders 
that comes in. that happens, then could come back and 
talk about again. long conditions exist is, this 
will it. 


33. Whyte: see. 


34. Gary: And then, after you got decided, work 
this way, but won’t name the job. only set how 
would work one, two, three, seniority, but wouldn’t 
name the job. Then got the people together and told 
them how were going it, how were going 
assign people from the floor these jobs: one, two, three, 
four, down the line. Now, you name the job which you think 
should number one, and they name the number one, and 
number two, and number three. 


35. Whyte: they all pretty well agree how they make 
the number one, two, three? 


36. Gary: They pretty well all agree. didn’t have 
very much—they talked about it, which ones should the 
first second and third, until everybody agreed which should 
the first, second, and third due the past performance. 
There were some changes. When explained them, they 
said, “If this condition changes, we’ll back and change 
something else. But, long the condition exists is, 
then like this.” 


37. Whyte: That’s very good. Now, was this union de- 
partmental 
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38. Gary: Yeah, just for the department only. Such things 
this, don’t take regular membership meeting 
because you are bored other departments. The whole meet- 
ing was something that just concerned few people the 
department, just have department meeting only. 

39. Whyte: Yeah, well who was the department meet- 
ing for the union officers? 

40. Gary: Well, the stewards, the grievance man from 
that floor, and 

41. Whyte: And you conducted the meeting? 

42. Gary: That’s right. conducted the meeting because 
the chairman all grievances. makes difference 
where they come from, the grievance should come me. 


43. Whyte: both vice president and grievance 
chairman? 


44. Gary: And chairman the grievance committee. 


45. Whyte: see. then you’re all the depart- 
mental meetings? 

46. Gary: That’s right. mean, they just want 
have department meeting, sometimes they just have de- 
partment meeting. You don’t have problem, but you just 
have scheduled meeting routine. These don’t care! 
don’t attend meeting like that unless I’m requested. 


47. Whyte: see. 


48. Gary: they’ve got problem anything they want 
ironed out, then attend. 

49. Whyte: see. Well, does the president sometimes 
attend those meetings too, 


50. Gary: Oh, yeah. can attend any meeting, just 
do. mean, without request, because the president 
the local. president quite busy because you have other 
things attend to, and long you don’t need him, you 
can get along without him, you try let him avoid some 
those things. that’s why doesn’t attend every depart- 
ment meeting. 


51. Whyte: Well, how you find this business having 
the regular departmental meetings? Are people pretty much 
interested 

52. Gary: Very much, because you bring them up-to-date 
lot things, and you usually have them once month. 
don’t have the department, but you can tell what 
happens other departments. mean, can working 
conditions certain things like that, that you can bring 
and explain the others. Most the time, you don’t have 
problem when you have department meeting. When you 
have problem like they had the punch-press, you don’t 
wait your regular department meeting once month. 
What you call special meeting, did for the pail 
assembly when they had their problem. called meeting 
and thrashed this out right there and then. 


53. Whyte: Well, suppose there, when there special 
problem up, you get quite lot the people out, you? 

54. Gary: yes, then you get just about everybody 
the department. 

55. Whyte: But routine meeting. 

56. Gary: Well, just many attend all the time. 


57. Whyte: About percent? 


58. Gary: Well, you get more than that. You get some- 
times percent just regular departmental meeting. 
course, usually they don’t last long. Maybe minutes 
hour. Sometimes half hour, just the routine meeting. 

59. Whyte: Just the end the work day? 

60. Gary: Yeah, when your shift over with. That’s 
about 4:45, soon they get out. They get off 4:30, 
you give them minutes get there, and maybe 5:15 
it’s all over. they don’t mind attending because they 
don’t have place. They come right the office from 
work, they just stop by. It’s very convenient for them. 


COMMENTARY 


had already heard from Novy and Grosscup concerning 
interesting developments the pail-assembly and punch-press 
departments. However, did not wish start the interview 
asking Gary about either those situations because, first, 
wanted get idea what considered important. 
Therefore, began with rather general question. This led 
him express himself largely terms the sentiments 
felt regarding the relationship. 


When had had chance express his sentiments here, 
sought once move from sentiments specific inter- 
personal events. This was done (5) asking him illus- 
trate what meant. This prompted Gary bring out the 
pail assembly story voluntarily. Gary then gives general 
idea the nature the problem and what was done about 
it, but note that does not give step-by-step account. 
(7) seek get him start the beginning and give the 
steps. Thus prompted, (8) and (10) Gary fills some 
these steps. Note, however, that this topic could have been 
pursued further with profit. clear that Grosscup in- 
formed Gary regarding the proposed change the depart- 
ment, but not clear whether was Gary someone 
management who first gave the information the workers. 
This particular step would require further checking. Note, 
also, that failed establish the time the events. 


(11) change the subject and ask him comment 
upon the situation the punch-press department that had 
heard about. This apparently complicated situation that 
takes good deal explaining. Gary begins (12) 
telling what the situation was, and then telling what the 
solution the problem was. Note that omits completely 
any account the social process whereby the problem came 
his attention, and went through several interpersonal steps 
towards its solution. note this omission, but first seek 
get certain technical details filled in. 


(13) raise question, but then make the mistake 
giving one possible answer that question. This probably 
quite common error interviewing: presenting leading 
question instead question with the possible answers com- 
pletely open. 


continue work the technical side the problem 
(13) through (18). 

(19) make effort get him tell the steps 
whereby the changes were made. The question apparently 
not understood, for Gary simply restates the problem. Only 
after another prod does he, (22), begin mention some 
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actual instances behavior. mentions bringing the prob- 
lem “upstairs reference the room 
which are sitting. the site the conference least 
located, but people are yet it. (23) represents attempt 
find out who the people were. (27) represents another 
attempt fill details behavior, and note that brings 
out conference with steward, grievance man, and grievance 
chairman, that took place before the “upstairs” conference 
Gary has been talking about. This was, course, very 
essential step the process. 


(31) review some the steps, understand them, 
check whether understanding correct. Gary nods 
assent (not shown the transcript, course) and continues 
with the next steps. now, Gary apparently realizes that 
interested getting the steps the process clarified, 
continues (34) and (36), indicating how brought 
the agreement with management the workers. But, yet, 
not clear which people were involved where the 
meeting was held. (37) represents attempt get this 
information. find (38) that was meeting for all 
workers the department, but don’t yet know who was 
there representing the union officers. (39) directed this 
point. (41) come with interruption and also 
leading question. The interruption perhaps some im- 
portance because there may have been other union officers 
present that Gary was going mention. Perhaps the presi- 
dent was there, for example. The leading question was prob- 
ably not serious error, although the question could just 
well have been put neutral form. 


(43) through (48) clarifies Gary’s position these de- 


partmental meetings. 


(49) raises the question the relation the president 
these meetings. The relation president grievance chair- 
man important any steelworker local, and seemed par- 
ticularly worthy notice here, since had been informed 
that the president, vice president, and grievance chairman 
were running against each other for president the local 
the election that was take place few weeks hence. How- 
ever, this theme was elaborated upon section the in- 
terview that not reported here. 


The discussion from (51) the end represents effort 
get some more information regarding the departmental 
meetings and the part they play the union-management 
relationship. The discussion establishes when and where the 
meetings take place but, beyond that, little value. 
would important know how many people attend regular 
and how many attend special department meetings, but 
interview very poor instrument for this sort infor- 
mation. 


THE NATURE THE HUMAN RELATIONS 
RESEARCH INTERVIEW 
compare this case with the rules for the non-directive 
counseling interview, given Roethlisberger and Dick- 
note important similarities and also important differ- 
ences. First, let note the similarities. 


Fritz Roethlisberger and Dickson, Management and the 
Worker, Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. 270-291. 


According the non-directive school, the interviewer 
should concentrate listening. not talk except 
get the informant express himself more fully. 
case, Gary was speaking approximately seven-eighths the 
time, the interviewer was listening all right. partici- 
pation was designed more than get him express him- 
self fully, will indicated below. 


The interviewer directed not interrupt the informant. 
sought follow this rule, but violated once. How serious 
was this breach? this case, little anything seems have 
been lost. Regarding interruptions, the main questions are 
these: they antagonize upset the informant? they 
make for “choppy” interview keeping the informant 
down short statements which has opportunity 
elaborate? they throw the informant off the track just 
when warming some important point? 


Without question, interruptions can give rise any 
all these results. the other hand, there are various kinds 
interruptions. have examined transcripts where the 
interruptions seemed have such consequences. The point 
that the purpose the interview and not the rule itself 
should borne mind. may even important for re- 
searchers learn interrupt gracefully. sometimes en- 
counter informants who are garrulous and rapid speech 
that will never get from them some the information 
need are unwilling interrupt. Such was not the 
case with Columbus Gary. But, the other hand, should 
clear that the single interruption did not have serious 
adverse consequences. 


The interviewer directed not argue, and avoid 
passing moral judgments upon what the informant saying. 
These rules seem fit this case well enough. 


The interviewer advised restate what has been said 
from time time and present the informant for com- 
ment. This interview contains frequent restatements which 
seem helpful testing the interviewer’s understanding and 
getting the informant give further details. 


far, then, was following the rules non-directive 
unstructured interviewing, but that was not the whole story. 
While talked only one-eighth the time, was working 
hard structure the interview along definite lines that had 
mind. 


That does not mean that had number specific ques- 
tions which required answers. Nor does mean that 
wanted comments only situations that raised for dis- 
cussion. was glad begin encouraging the informant 
discuss events and situations that seemed important him. 
But note the nature this discussion. 


saw it, Gary’s sentiments regarding the union-man- 
agement relationship were more less incidental the 
inquiry. knew they would come out anyway discussed 
events, right the outset sought move him from 
statement sentiments account interpersonal events. 
was interested not only what happened particular 
time, but how that event related others that took place 
before and afterwards. For all these events wanted answers 
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the question: Who did what when, with whom, and where? 
—the question which, according Eliot Chapple, all field 
researchers need asking. 


Note that the answers this question not come out 
very readily, even though the informant quite willing 
give full details. not believe this deficiency the 
informant. seemed unusually good informant. 
simply had tendency, which probably natural most 
us, state problem and then jump account the 
decision that was made the solution the problem. 
such account have the substance without the social 
process. don’t know how the problem came the atten- 
tion the person concerned, any the steps leading 
the action that was considered solve the problem. The 
interviewer needs learn recognize the difference be- 
tween statement substance and account process, 
that can move the informant from one the other. 
most cases, this one, will take more than one 
question statement get reasonably full account 
process. Even here, important steps the process could have 
been clarified further, but should evident that the inter- 
view did far beyond the original statement the substance 
and solution the problem. 


THE INTERVIEW THE CONTEXT RESEARCH 


single interview stands alone. has meaning the 
researcher only terms other interviews and observations. 
While was not possible follow this particular 
interview the time was made, may help explain the 
uses interviewing were assume that time and 
interest were available make full-scale study the union- 
management situation this plant. How, such case, 
would build upon the Gary interview? 


the first place, would want interview other people 
who are mentioned having played prominent roles the 
situations Gary describes. got them give account 
the situations, other important details would fitted in. 
For example, would get information events within 
management that might not have been known Gary. (Such 
follow-up interviews would, course, have brought other 
situations that would have wanted explore, also.) 


the management side, would certainly want 
interview least Grosscup, the plant manager, Evans, his 
assistant, and the foremen the two departments. might 
particularly interesting interview the foremen, for their 
role unclear the Gary account. might inclined 
wonder whether the prominent role played the union 
these departments has undermined the role the foreman. 


the union side, would want get accounts from 
the stewards, the grievance man, and the president the 
local. would also want interview least sample 
the workers these departments order try trace 
out their relations with each other, the foreman, the steward, 
and other union and management officers. 


There much more done, even with Columbus Gary 
himself. Note that this interview gives only account 
certain outstanding events his recent experience union- 


management relations. This could very misleading. 
don’t know whether these events are representative the 
way which union and management people work together, 
whether they are the exceptional and spectacular develop- 
ments that make particular impression upon the individual. 
For this reason, would want place these particular 
events into context formed the pattern interpersonal 
contacts that Gary experiences regularly. For example, how 
often during the week does see and talk Grosscup? 
And when they get together, does Gary call Grosscup 
does Grosscup call Gary? would want the same sort 
contact information for Gary’s interactions with Evans, 
the foremen, the stewards, grievance men, and other union 
officers, and any others with whom there any frequency 
interaction. Only thus would able build picture 
the social system action. 


the case neither department did establish the time 
period the events. Looking for examples “the way you 
things now,” that deficiency not important. However, 
this interview had been part systematic and continuing 
study the social system, then establishing the time for these 
events would essential enabling relate them 
other events. 


Although much important information can obtained 
along the lines indicated here, necessary also recognize 
the limitations the interviewing method. There are some 
sorts information that cannot adequately elicited through 
this means. Meetings conferences represent one example. 
Whenever more than two people get together discuss some 
problem, the informant unlikely able give very 
accurate picture what took place. may remember, 
some extent, who said what, and will probably have some 
idea the nature the problem that brought the group 
together, and the decision that was reached. But just how 
this decision was evolved, few informants will able 
report adequately. Furthermore, when question 
the attendance relatively large meeting, few informants 
will report accurately. This likely particularly true 
the case organizations such unions, where thought 
very desirable and important have large turnout. 
Without any desire falsify the situation, the informant 
likely think the average turnout terms the largest 
number people remembers meeting, and on. 


Thus, for certain sorts data there substitute for 
observation. The interview particularly designed get 
accounts interpersonal events taking place through time, 
and contacts having certain frequencies. 


have not emphasized the importance the human rela- 
tions interview for getting expressions sentiments. These 
come out the interview sure, but they should con- 
sidered rather incidental the purpose the interview. 
are really primarily concerned with getting expres- 
sions sentiments, then will find that the questionnaire 
survey that can administered rapidly large population 
much more efficient instrument. the other hand, the 
questionnaire very ill-adapted getting accounts 
interpersonal events. here that the interview the in- 
dispensable method. 
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The Standard Experimental (Stress) Interview 
Used Interaction Chronograph Investigations 


Eliot Chapple* 


Introduction 

The purpose the standard experimental interview 
obtain adequate sample the behavior individual 
that will predict with high degree accuracy how 
she will act everyday life. order this effectively, 
has been necessary create pattern interviewing that 
will yield consistent results matter who conducts the 
interview. The fundamental importance completely stand- 
ardizing the interviewer’s behavior accounts for the detail 
which instructions are given for the conduct the inter- 
view. The necessity for standardization became evident after 
long series experiments had been conducted whose pur- 
pose was develop means overcoming the wide variations 
the results obtained from the same person different 
interviewers. The fact that individual reacts differently 
different interviewers hardly surprising, but its signifi- 
cance insufficiently appreciated. the consequence (often 
unconscious) the interviewer’s own personality which 
creates style interviewing sympathetic it, whatever 
theoretical constructs say technique. For even though 


person may have learned one the several techniques 


interviewing commonly taught the present time, can 
easily demonstrated that, even though the same words are 
used, will not obtain the same results another inter- 
viewer with different personality. 

This lack concordance between interviewers due 
the fact that personality the summation the interactional 
characteristics the individual. reduce the effects 
personality minimum, therefore, was necessary 
standardize the interactional pattern the interviewer 
well the pattern what said. When this was done, 
was found that interviewers whose results differed markedly 
they interviewed the same person, could achieve similar 
results using the standard interview. The results obtained 
several interviewers working organization can there- 
fore compared one another with confidence. More im- 


the results the interviews held variety 


organizations societies, often for very different purposes, 
can also compared. This uniformity makes possible the 
application knowledge gained one kind situation 
different one—from psychiatric hospital factory, 
from department store research laboratory. 


*Dr. Chapple President The Chapple Co., Inc. 


Because has been found that the standard interview 
yields consistent results the pattern followed conscien- 
tiously, always follows that consistent deviations from the 
pattern will yield results which cannot used which, 
used, can only regarded providing tentative picture 
after very laborious job correction has been made for 
the deviations. is, therefore, important for the interviewer 
not only follow the instructions, but utilize every op- 
portunity evaluate his performance terms the criteria 
provided the Interaction Chronograph record. The Chro- 
nograph computer not only records the interactional behavior 
the interviewee, but also that the interviewer, and from 
this record one can obtain accurate information immediately 
the degree which the interviewer following the 
standard interview pattern. 


varying the interviewer’s behavior, the standard inter- 
view presents sequence different behavioral situations 
designed elicit from the interviewee his characteristic 
traits personality and temperament. order this, 
the interview designed create situations involving mild 
degree stress for the interviewee, comparable those 
which may normally encounter daily life. The stress 
provided the behavior the interviewer. different 
stages the interview, the interviewer changes the pattern 
behavior has been following order confront the 
interviewee with different type behavior than has 
previously shown. This means that are using the inter- 
viewer the independent variable and are prescribing meas- 
ured amounts specific types interactional behavior 
determine its effects the interviewee. doing this under 
controlled conditions, and measuring the reactions the 
interviewee sequence different behaviors, the standard 
interview provides information more representative the 
ranges adjustment interaction which the interviewee 
capable than would the case the interviewer followed 
the same pattern throughout. 


will apparent the reader, would possible 
devise wide variety experiments (standardized inter- 
views) order determine systematically their effects 
individuals known behavioral types. The particular pattern 
used this interview was selected order give wide 
range experiment possible within relatively limited 
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period time. The fundamental idea using the interviewer 
the experimental variable makes possible for investigators 
design interviews they wish. 

Although shall discuss the interactional pattern the 
interview detail later this section, will useful 
summary form the general outline the standard interview: 


The Five Periods 


Adjustment Period 


Purpose: establish the basic behavior pattern the 
interviewee normal situation. 


Method: The interviewer asks the topic question and 
allows the subject proceed until stops. When this occurs, 
after momentary pause the interviewer encourages the sub- 
ject with general statements such as: interesting, tell 
more,” prefaces remark this sort with brief 
rephrasing the interviewee’s concluding remarks. Through- 
out this period, which lasts for minutes, the interviewer, 
while maintaining friendly attitude, keeps his participation 
minimum, being particularly careful not interrupt 
while the subject acting. 


Silence Period 


Purpose: determine initiative, and quickness taking 
it, well ability hold forth when there minimum 
rapport between interviewee and interviewer. 


Method: After asking the topic question, the interviewer 
remains completely silent and unresponsive, neither smiling, 
nodding, speaking nor responding the interviewee any 
way. the interviewee acts and then stops, the interviewer 
remains unresponsive. If, after seconds, the interviewee 
has not started talking again, the interviewer rephrases his 
original question start him acting again. this period 
should emphasized that the interviewer does nothing— 
except after silence seconds. the subject starts 
talking before the seconds are up, the interviewer simply 
waits for the next pause and starts counting the seconds again. 
This period lasts until there have been instances which 
the interviewer has not responded the subject, until 
minutes have elapsed, whichever shorter. 


III. Adjustment Recovery Period 


Purpose: determine how and what extent the subject 
returns his normal pattern after being faced with un- 
responsive interviewing situation. 


Method: Identical that the first period, except that 
limited five minutes. 


IV. Interruption Period 


Purpose: determine the subject’s persistence, ability 
dominate, submissiveness situation where con- 
tinually interrupted. 


Method: Upon asking the topic question, the interviewer 
lets the subject start reply. Then normal voice, 
attempts interrupt talk the subject down talking 
the same time. the interviewee has not been talked down 


five seconds, the interviewer ceases talking. does not 
interrupt again until the interviewee has stopped talking; 
then responds immediately with encouraging 
When the interviewee stops, the immediately 
responds without allowing any pause. Then, during the next 
action the interviewee, the interviewer repeats the inter- 
ruption process. This interruption process carried out 
times, consecutively possible, until minutes have 
elapsed, whichever shorter. 


Recovery Period 


Purpose: determine how quickly and what extent 
the interviewee returns his normal behavior after the 
interruption period. 


Method: Similar the first and third periods, but like 
the latter, lasting five minutes. 


Characteristics the Non-Directive Interview 


Although the standard interview non-directive type, 
important, even for those familiar with this technique, 
understand thoroughly the special way which the non- 
directive pattern used this interview. Because the 
importance maintaining control over the use content 
well over the timing the interaction the interviewer, 
the limitations placed upon the non-directive technique may 
appear unusually restrictive. explained the intro- 
duction this section, the reason for doing insure 
the standardization results and, consequently, impor- 
tant follow the limitations emphasized here. 


the design the interview, particularly used 
for employment purposes, new topic used begin each 
period and provide the interviewee with something talk 
about. The reason for doing more because its use 
signalling the occurrence change the 
behavior than essential the construction the inter- 
view. The five commonly-used topic questions act, therefore, 
signals the person recording the interview, but there 
particular reason why many situations single topic 
could not used, with some other method employed 
signal period changes the observer. employment situa- 
tions the topics relate various aspects the individual’s 
personal experience which are ordinarily interest pros- 
pective employers and, therefore, seem more accord with 
the interviewee’s expectations than would the case the 
entire interview was devoted single topic. The purpose 
the interview get the interviewee talk about him- 
self and, particular, talk about things and situations 
which interested, about which has attitudes feelings 
opinions, rather than try obtain information which 
either far removed from his experience or, however re- 
lated his areas knowledge and competence, very prob- 
ably not something which really interested. 


The interview begins with topic selected because 
the interviewer’s belief that will one which close 
the interviewee’s experience and those areas interest 
which have mentioned. Ordinarily the experience that 
meaningful person involves his relationships people, 
the topic should selected from one the major areas 
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his interaction with other people. For some people may 
job, for others family, etc. Whatever is, the import 
the topic has personal this sense. 


asking the initial question, moreover, the phrasing 
should indicate interest, but not answerable with mono- 
syllable brief phrase, nor should imply any expression 
attitude opinion the part the interviewer. This 
means that controversial subjects must avoided, matter 
how well stated. the interviewer gives any implication 
whatever holding attitude opinion, the interviewee 
might react either being unwilling talk, talking 
way thinks the interviewer wishes him to. Politics 
and religion are two obvious topics with which one does 
not begin interviews. 


Preferably, the initial question should something along 
the lines of: something about and what was 
like what you can anything from job 
medical problem. Once the interviewee has started reply, 
the interviewer must alert its possible ending and, when 
this occurs, prepared keep the conversation going 
non-directive means. For the purposes the standard inter- 
view, only two types statements are permissible. may 
that the interviewee has started talk about with some 
expression attitude opinion feeling. Even does 
not this explicitly with expressions like dislike, 
interest lack it, his first statement will have started 
some extent narrow the subject, change it, or, any 
case, begin the process free association which the inter- 
view designed encourage. When the interviewee stops, 
the interviewer should ready respond (with momen- 
tary delay insure that the subject really stopping and 
not anxious on) and comment with appropriate 
phrase, indicating that interested and would like hear 
more. These phrases, referred standardized phrases, are: 


“Give example that.” 
“How did that happen 

“That’s very 

“What you mean that?” 
“Can you tell more about that?” 


Sometimes what the person says will merely require the 
“But—,” “Uh-huh,” etc.; interviewee appears 
already embarked full flight association, smile 
nod the head may sufficient keep the conversation 
going. 


These phrases and monosyllables involve moral judg- 
ment the part the interviewer. They indicate that the 
interviewer would like hear him continue and, the 
same time, they cannot answered, except very awkwardly, 
monosyllable. Their influence can enhanced com- 
bining these phrases with the other permissible response— 
the repetition statements the interviewee. the inter- 
viewee says, love travel,” the interviewer can say quite 
appropriately, “You like travel. That’s interesting. Tell 
something about your travels.” Repetition the last 
statement the interviewee or, necessary, one just pre- 
ceding which indicates some attitude opinion very 
effective means encouraging conversation. the highly 


exceptional person who does not like have other people 
interested him and his experiences, and the interviewer 
must play the role one genuinely interested whatever 
the interviewee may wish discuss, matter what the 
former may privately feel about it. 


from variety technical problems the timing the 
interaction and the detection and restatement material 
which involves very strong emotional problems for the indi- 
vidual, the secret good interviewing lies being interested 
what the person saying and responding it, and not 
verbalizing any conclusions hypotheses which one may 
make intellectually, any train thought which stirred 
the mind the interviewer. ordinary conversation, 
most are much more interested having our say than 
listening the other fellow. interviewing, indulging 
oneself this manner the quickest way bring about 
failure. Yet not enough avoid expressing attitudes 
opinions one’s own which can cause the interviewee 
stop talking, least unwilling continue the 
subject. Most people who are all familiar with the training 
interviewers are aware that the interviewee says, was 
New York last year,” and the interviewer immediately 
responds with love being New York, don’t the 
chances are probably 50-50 that the interviewee really dis- 
likes New York but will hesitate say so. few instances 
this sort interview will convince the interviewee that 
dealing with unsympathetic person or, least, one 
whose opinions indicate that lacking taste and sound 
judgment. 


More insidious, because they are much less obvious their 
effects, are those instances which the interviewee mentions 
the fact that has been New York, whereupon the inter- 
viewer asks him what thought Grant’s Tomb. The inter- 
viewer guilelessly trying indicate interest and familiarity 
with the subject, but Grant’s Tomb has not been mentioned 
heretofore, and may well that the interviewee has never 
heard Grant’s Tomb, didn’t react one way 
another and, any case, disturbed his train thought 
the introduction extraneous subject. Examples 
this failing can gleaned from almost any interview and 
illustrate the very great importance not asking questions 
making comments about things which happen fall within 
the interviewer’s interest and are not directly indicated 
the context the interviewee’s remarks. 


conducting interview this sort, the interviewer 
has put himself the position person who almost 
completely ignorant every subject, least any detail, 
and who extremely interested what the interviewee has 
say about it. interviewer happens know some- 
thing about what the interviewee talking about, should 
never make apparent that knows good deal about it; 
rather, should indicate that isn’t too familiar with the 
subject and interested learning more. question 
comment should ever made that not the context 
the immediately preceding remarks the interviewee. Except 
special situations, even topics mentioned somewhat earlier 
the interview, sometimes even the same speech, should 
not touched upon clear from following the context 
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the interviewee’s remarks that his train thought has 
moved another area. Many people have tendency 
move from one subject the next and forget how they got 
there bring them short asking them back creates 
the danger stopping them their tracks, loss 
what say next. 


The interviewer is, therefore, interested everything the 
interviewee says and, following the context the inter- 
viewee’s thought closely, responds the statement 
made. doing so, however, must realize that the response 
has related the expression the interviewee’s atti- 
tudes opinions feelings, and not technical matters 
which the individual may happen involved. There are 
many subjects, such details job, which can result 
complicated explanations. The interviewee may describe 
politely how fixed his car, how write department 
store sales check, how make chocolate cake, because 
the interviewer has questioned him it, yet lack 
expression feeling indicate that not particularly in- 
terested. This does not mean that the interviewee should 
cut off insists describing some technical process about 
which has attitudes feelings without being directly 
requested the interviewer. the contrary, the 
interviewer must remember behave interestedly with 
regard something may not understand the person 
was talking about his family. But questions the “how 
it” category must avoided. They are often convenient 
crutch for the poor interviewer who finds difficult get 
the person talking easily the subject which started 
him off. But such questions, their very nature, require 
specific amounts activity cover the details, and can 
significantly bias the content the interview. Just one 
would not expect hour’s lecture professor give 
accurate picture his personality one would obtain 
talking with him over cup coffee, so, the interview 
itself, the interviewer does not want request the inter- 
viewee for what is, fact, the equivalent lecture. 


The interviewer must, therefore, limit his inquiries the 
interviewee’s relations other people—how gets along, 
his attitudes about his work, the experiences that have meant 
good deal him—to any topic that has strong personal 
reference. 


conducting this exploration the areas interest 
the individual, the interviewer needs remember that 
most conversation, even when most promising terms 
personal references, often elliptical, and usually charac- 
terized general statements which, taken face value 
and regarded the end what the subject wants tell 
about it, will often cause the interviewer run out ma- 
terial. The effective interviewing get the person 
become more and more explicit about the concrete inci- 
dents and situations which his attitudes are based. The 
various standard phrases listed the foregoing are designed 
encourage this process getting individual exten- 
sionalize what has say, that is, become more concrete, 
rather than summarize the situation emotional state- 
ment. Thus informant who says that hated working 
such and such plant will very probably tell more his 
reasons for doing given the opportunity; the other 


hand, because difficulties expressing himself, may find 
hard much except repeat, perhaps one two 
alternate ways, his initial remarks. 


The importance the use phrases like: more 

about it,” “How did happen?” etc., that they can bring 
the individual down from the general level summing 
attitude opinion phrase, however emotionally 
stated, the level talking about the constituent events 
situations which produced it. These are much more mean- 
ingful the interviewee, since they provide opportunity 
recreate experiences which were emotionally significant 
him, and not require kind sophistication rationaliza- 
tion that extremely rare most people and, any case, 
jis hard handle ordinary interviewing. The interviewer 
therefore, remember that his interest the inter- 
viewee get him talk about events that have happened 
him, events with anecdotal day-to-day reality which 
the individual can reproduce much more easily. listening 
statements the interviewee, the interviewer must con- 
stantly alert opportunities for this kind extensionaliza- 
tion, since people can discuss events that have befallen them 
much more easily than they can elaborate their interests 
feelings. Mere continued verbalization attitudes, with- 
out getting back the situations which produced them, 
extremely difficult for anyone but the highly intellectualized 
our normal reaction state the attitude feeling 
the concrete incidents which evoked it. 


the course conducting this kind inquiry into 
the experiences the interviewee, the interviewer, men- 
tioned earlier, has avoid specific questions, and particularly 
questions which can answered directly phrase two. 
“Where you live?” poor question because can 
answered with the name the place and nothing else. One 
should say, “Will you tell something about the place 
where you live?” easy, with little practice, for inter- 
viewers avoid the use the direct question, for too often 
they will caught the monosyllabic answer which leaves 
them loss, momentarily least, for way respond and 
get the conversation started again. 


Certain other statements responses often made inter- 
viewers trained non-directive interviewing also have 
avoided, their effect certain personality types stop 
the conversation, even though the response was not in- 
tended direct question. This occurs when the interviewer 
rephrases what the interviewee said affirmation his 
expressed attitude such way that can responded 
monosyllabically the interviewee, and does not appear 
require continuation along the same lines. Thus, the sub- 
ject who says that doesn’t like working such and such 
factory, and then stops, the interviewer can respond: “So 
you don’t like work such and such factory.” Many 
individuals, particularly those who are very anxious talk 
about their problems, and who have the appropriate activity 
level make them ignore the form response, will say 
“ves,” and continue. But others, different personality 
type, will say “yes” and stop. failing realize that his 
affirmation way response could answered such 
way terminate the subject, the interviewer is, for the 
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moment, difficulty. should have said either “Why?” 
“Tell how that happened,” could combine 
interrogation with the affirmation the reverse order 
asking, after brief pause, “Tell how happens that 
you don’t like work that factory.” The use affirmation 
without continuing phrase very common habit persons 
with some experience non-directive interviewing. With 
individuals who have problem, the case patient 
with doctor, where people know each other well, such 
afirmations expressed attitude the interviewee may 
have relatively little inhibiting influence, but they should 
avoided religiously the standard interview. 


the interviewer not his toes keep 
encing the interviewee’s train thought, one other problem 
arises when the interviewer restates what the person has said 
with something more than affirmation, followed phrase 
designed get the individual continue. For example, after 
the interviewee has stated: have written stories about sea 
adventures and cowboys, the interviewer should 
not reply with, “Stories about sea adventures and cowboys 
are related, aren’t they, both full adventure?” his own 
thinking, the interviewee may not necessarily have put them 
the same context, and this suggestion idea the 
interviewer may upset his train thought. this should 
happen interview, would better say: “How 


does happen that you are interested writing about sea 


adventures and cowboys?” This problem the interviewer’s 
avoiding even the faintest suggestion personal opinion 
idea one which needs watched constantly. 


discussing the importance strict adherence 
non-directive pattern, have tried emphasize with few 
simple examples some the reasons why this can disturb 
the interviewee’s flow thought. Another type situation 
can also arise when the interviewee reverses the roles 
asking the interviewer direct question his opinion. 
Dealing with this non-directively must also the rule, 
although often harder do. The interviewer must not 
take question face value and answer normally 
would; must turn the question around asking the 
interviewee express his own feeling opinion. can 
plead ignorance the subject saying, don’t know very 
much about it, what you think about Often will 
obvious that the interviewee wants express his opinion 
tit-for-tat basis and, such cases, usually all that 
necessary ask him what thinks. This response 
particularly necessary for any topic which might poten- 
tially controversial, but should followed practice 
every instance. 


Problems Content Arising from the Use 
Topical Questions the Five Periods 


Before beginning the interview, some 
marks about its purpose may advisable, depending upon 
the particular situation. has been found that detailed 
description the procedure avoided. One example 
introduction that might used say: “We have 
asked you come for this interview because are in- 
terested learning more about you and what you I’ll 


glad answer any questions you may have when the 
interview over.” the subject does ask questions the 
end the interview—and this extremely rare—the inter- 
viewer should answer the questions terms general 
possible avoid involved, time-consuming description 
how the Interaction Chronograph operates. 


This interview not concerned primarily with con- 
tent; therefore, personal information about the interviewee 
(where lives, for example) not the major interest. 
General questions are asked give the interviewee some- 
thing talk about. the interviewer lacks for questions 
during any period, should rephrase questions previously 
asked during the period, select questions from topics the 
interviewee has mentioned previous periods. has been 
found that the case normal persons, when the topic 
questions and appropriate use the “standard phrases” 
made, the interview continues for the prescribed length 
time. 


Each the five periods introduced general ques- 
tion particular topic. The questions selected should 
stated broadly possible and relate directly the experi- 
ence the individual. Topics that are unrelated the indi- 
vidual’s experience should avoided. One would not ask 
question about previous jobs, for example, when interviewing 
group people who had probably never worked before. 


When the questions have been chosen and the order 
which they are going asked decided upon, this pattern 
followed. The topic questions are asked order 
indicate the observer change period, that may 
record the change, and provide the interviewer with fur- 
ther subject matter for the interview. the order the 
questions changed without the observer being aware it, 
may miss the signal that new period beginning and 
thus throw the results the interview out line. 


Since the questions are asked informally and are not read 
from notes, minor deviations phrasing will occur. These 
deviations are permissible. For example, one interviewer might 
say, change the subject bit, would you tell some- 
thing about your family and what they do?” and another, 
“You mentioned that your family lives New York. 
interested hearing something about them and what they do.” 


introducing new period, for the purposes this in- 
terview the question should asked without preliminary 
explanation. Using the family question, two three short 
sentences may used introduce the subject, but lengthy 
introduction such the following would not correct: “It 
always interesting hear something about the 
families the people interview. believe that knowing 
about the other members your family, what they do, where 
they live, and things that sort, gives better understand- 
ing you individual, wonder you would tell 
some these things about your family.” would more 
appropriate say: interested hearing about the 
members your family and what they do. wonder you 
would tell something about them.” 


When asking the topic question introduce new period, 
the interviewer should make the transition smooth 
possible, tying the topic question with something that has 
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just been said, when that can done. For example: “Your 
school experiences have certainly been interesting because 
traveling with your family. Will you tell more about the 
members your family and what they do?” 


After the interviewee answers the topic question, the inter- 
viewer expected keep the conversation going and elicit 
more information the use one more the “standard 
phrases” mentioned earlier. These are used, course, ac- 
cording the context the reply. the interviewee stops 
would not appropriate say, “Can you give ex- 
ample that?” but rather ask, “How did that happen?” 
“Can you tell more about that?” some such phrase 
“That’s very interesting.” 


the interviewee deviates from the topic question, the 
interviewer should never try bring the interview back 
the original question unless the new subject one which, 
for some reason, the interviewee longer able willing 
talk. The first topic introduced for the purpose getting 
the interviewee talk, not primarily for information; there- 
fore, what talks about not important. The interviewer 
lets the interviewee take the lead whatever conversational 
direction wishes, matter how irrelevant, and expresses 
interest what says. example this situation 
might the following: The interviewee has been asked 
about his family and replies: “We haven’t been together 
much. Last summer went California and stayed San 
Francisco for month.” this case would better for 
the interviewer pursue the San Francisco topic, since the 
interviewee seems more interested talking about than 
about his family. The interviewer should concerned with 
finding topic that will easy for the other person talk 
about. possible, course, back the original 
subject the new one exhausted, but not the purpose 
this interview guide the conversation any particular 
direction unless the previous subject was clearly one the 
interviewee preferred talk about. The interviewer should 
not change the subject abruptly any time during any one 
period, even though may particularly interested 
hearing about something else. The exception this when 
going from one period another. 


stated above, the transition can made refer- 
ence something that has been said previously, should 
done that way, being careful, however, make the new 
question definite enough that the observer knows new 
period being introduced. There are times when the new 
topic must introduced without such reference. then 
prefaced with some remark such as: “To change the subject 
“You certainly have interesting family. 
wonder now would tell me. There are also 
situations when the time allowed for the period over and 
the interviewee the middle discussion that may 
continue. important that the periods remain within 
minute two the allotted time, when such situation 
does occur, the interviewer should break the very first 
pause with some remark such as: “That very interesting 
and hope can come back later, but there are few 
other things would like hear about first. You men- 
tioned 
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There are occasions when interviewee has nothing what- 
ever say about particular topic. If, upon being asked 
about previous jobs, the interviewee says that has never 
worked before, the interviewer can pursue the topic further 
asking about any work that might have done while 
going school his summer vacations. This can some- 
times lead talk about part-time jobs, the first money 
person earned, children working, something that sort, 
which the interviewee may not have mentioned because 
though irrelevant. the person has absolutely nothing 
say the subject, the interviewer should then change the 
question one that related, such as, did you spend 
your summer vacations when you were school?” per- 
haps the interviewee has given lead another point that 
might followed. Another situation which sometimes occurs 
when person has been asked about his family and replies 
that has family. The interviewer could then ask the 
interviewee tell him something about the people with 
whom has lived. 


Behavior the Interviewer During the Interview 


From the description the content the standard in- 
terview can seen that the interviewer time talks 
for very long, and that much the time spent listening 
the other person. Although detailed discussion the 
this paper, few general comments apply his behavior 
throughout the interview. 


Although the interview non-directive and, addition, 
the interviewer talks and acts little possible, this does 
not mean that should allow his face become expression- 
less indicate any way that not completely interested 
what the interviewee saying. not necessary nod 
smile appear interested what another person say- 
ing. Most people have some habitual expression they use 
when they are really interested and are making deliberate 
effort listen and not interrupt. Some self-observation 
mirror, the comments people who know one can 
very useful choosing the particular expression. may 
half-smile, the mouth slightly open, the head tilted 
slightly one side, whichever the individual’s habitual 
manner expressing interest. 


Whatever pattern selected, the interviewer should prac- 
tice using until becomes habitual and does not have 
thought about consciously. must, however, remain 
constant expression. individual who finds half-smile 
particularly easy, should not permit the smile come and 
go, for when this happens the interviewer actually respond- 
ing, and interaction taking place with the interviewee. 


One should have qualms about securing the comments 
the observer other people who know the interviewer 
well, since most are too little aware the way 
which certain customary facial expressions strike other people. 
The interviewer has remember that acting part 
which, far possible, needs genuinely felt but 
which, nevertheless, can become much role any played 
actor stage. acting, one’s timing and gesture, 
facial expression and tone voice, are all important, and 
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with good coach and constant attention the way one 
plays part the performance can improved markedly. 


Although the interviewer does not respond overtly when 
the interviewee acting, should act with expression when 
his turn so. The fact that the duration one’s 
actions are reduced should not mean that all evidence 
response reduced the minimum. Responding with 
smile, nod the head, these combined with what 
one has say should the constant concern the inter- 
viewer. has always appear interested, and his behavior 
all times should natural and encouraging the 
subject possible within the pattern the interview. 


Although the interviewer must appear expressive during 
his responses, should not overdo fluctuations intensity 
response, either tone voice facial expression. 
normal voice should used throughout the interview, 
and care taken that implication different meaning 
carried inappropriate tone voice. general, the 
interviewer should not talk too loudly too quietly, nor 
should overact violent nodding the head, for ex- 
ample, when his normal pattern involves relatively even type 
head movement. Most interviewers will have little 
culty handling extreme variations intensity voice 
expression, but the interview assumes that these values fluc- 
tuate within normal range. Any extreme histrionics will 
naturally affect the course the interviewee’s behavior. 


The Behavior the Interviewee 


giving instructions for the standard interview, 
extremely important that both interviewer and observer 
completely agreement what constitutes the beginning 
and the end the interviewee’s response. This for two 
reasons: the managing his responses according 
instructions, has know when the interviewee ended 
avoid interrupting; must aware also when the 
interviewee starts. The observer, because recording these 
beginnings and endings, must equally familiar with this 
pattern and must necessarily agree with the interviewer 
what constitutes action. 


The importance making the same discriminations 
terms observation can when remember that 
various periods the interview, the interviewer has 
count many seconds’ delay before responds, count 
many seconds’ interruption before stops. The results will 
markedly variance interviewer and observer not 
agree whether interviewee stopped, whether 
pause his part did not alter the fact that was still 
responding and, hence, continuing act. 


When watching and listening the interviewee, there 
usually very little difficulty deciding when (and, for 
that matter, when the interviewer) longer speaking. 
general, unless the conditions under which the interview 
being conducted are very difficult due extraneous noise, 
discriminations the beginnings and endings sound are 
fairly simple make and involve very little chance for argu- 
ment. the individual one those persons whose face 
starts move only when starts talk and relaxes only 
when stops, there will little chance for disagreement, 


but action not limited speaking. Many people act with- 
out speaking—by smiling, nodding, smirking, frowning, 
and sometimes hard tell the beginning and ending 
these types actions. This particularly true with people 
who habitually smile nod their heads gesture inde- 
pendently their speech. 


The criteria which the decision whether person 
responding not based upon the occurrence visible 
changes the skeletal muscles, either the contraction 
relaxation the muscles around the face and eyes, the 
nodding shaking the head. When person starts act 
and the muscles contract, this the beginning action. The 
end action marked when they relax, reach state 
rest. head nods, therefore, one records from the beginning 
the first nod until the nodding sequence ends. One does 
not record individual nods since the contraction and relaxation 
the muscle systems still continuing, even though speech 
may momentarily ended. Some people begin response 
nodding their heads smiling; and only after brief period 
non-vocal action they actually begin speak. Many 
people very characteristically stop pause the middle 
what they are saying. observation the muscles around 
the mouth quite clear whether not pause has actually 
occurred whether they are still responding. Consequently, 
determining the sequence periods response and non- 
response the part the individual one observing, the 
cues for making the discriminations are the beginnings and 
endings actions involving contractions and relaxations 
muscle systems from visible audible cues. attention 
paid the content what said—we are concerned with 
the total response the individual and not his speech habits. 


watching individuals, particularly for the first time, 
one often has with those who not appear have 
clearly defined beginnings and endings either facial 
gestural expression. This particularly true persons who 
frequently use half-smile fixed expression. When such 
individual smiles, his face contracts, and when the muscles 
begin relax, rather than going complete relaxation 
state with closing the mouth, the mouth remains open 
and the half-smile clearly visible even though the motion 
the facial muscles has ended. The movement from smile 
half-smile involves the full normal excursion the 
relaxation process for that individual, and the moment that 
relaxation appears, the end the response should recorded. 
The same thing true for people who keep their 
mouths open. After two three actions their part, 
usually easy determine criteria which define the beginnings 
and endings their responses. 


Although the occurrence response usually easy 
detect, more difficult decide whether, when silence 
occurs while person has been talking, this should regarded 
the ending the response. One cannot make decision 
the basis the grammatical structure what the person 
saying. other words, the person appears the 
middle sentence and stops speaking, and his facial muscles 
relax (particularly those around the mouth), that the be- 
ginning inaction and should recorded. the 
other hand, pause occurs which involves only speech, and 
the individual still smiling obviously taking breath 
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moving his mouth words were temporarily blocked—if 
facial contractions continue—the individual still active. 
important not try outguess the subject saying 
oneself, think going stop.” Through observation 
other people, one has train oneself wait for the relaxa- 
tion actually occur. 


Since are concerned only with the total response pattern 
the individual, that which interpreted interaction 
the particular society which are working, there are 
some actions not record, however much ob- 
server might regard them incipient actions. These would 
include random movements the trunk, changing body- 
orientations toward away from the other person, tapping 
the foot hand, and any other postural changes which are 
commonly not part the interaction pattern the group 
one studying. This also applies involuntary muscular 
action, such twitching the eye cheek muscles (known 
medically Such twitching involuntary winking 
occurs regularly and repeatedly without any apparent correla- 
tion with the interaction pattern and should, therefore, 
omitted from consideration. have limit ourselves 
gross and obvious muscular movements which all observers 
would agree represent the response pattern the individual. 
have avoid hypotheses that some action other than 
those commonly included speech, facial expression, head 
nods and gestures might have some significance which spe- 
cial that person alone. whether ordinary 
person, not specialist, would say that the individual had 
responded, not whether there might some hypothetical 
relation between special type activity and theoretical 
type response. 


Period 1—Adjustment (10 minutes): 


The purpose the three adjustment periods allow 
the subject talk freely and easily his natural pace. The 
interviewer must consequently keep his actions reduced 
minimum use the “standard phrases.” The interviewer 
should not interrupt the interviewee (any act—a smile, nod, 
grunt—constitutes interruption), nor throw questions rapidly 
him. Questions phrases which can answered few 
words single word should never used. order 
adjust well possible the interviewee’s interaction 
pattern, the interviewer responds him each time stops 
talking—after momentary pause. This very slight pause 
will insure that the interviewer does not push rush the 
interviewee. 


the adjustment periods, although the behavior con- 
trolled, important that the interviewer appear interested. 
the interviewee acting and pauses the middle 
sentence, his facial muscles may relax. This pause, when the 
facial muscles clearly relax, considered inaction even though 
grammatically occurs the middle sentence. Many 
people never finish sentences and the cue for the interviewer 
respond the relaxation the muscles, not the content 
the sentences. The interviewer can avoid asking another 
question this point thinks the person going con- 
tinue with the sentence, but when such pause occurs, 
should nod, smile make some other appropriate action 
such slow “yes,” “uh-huh.” 


Some interviewers become too rigid these adjustment 


periods. They must sure respond when the interviewee 
stops, and take advantage any opportunity nod smile 
order appear relaxed and ease. mentioned else- 
where this section, the interviewer should show some facial 
expression when asking the questions when speaking 
the designated times. When the intervicwer allowed act, 
should not expressionless manner. 


Period 2—Silence Period: 


The purpose tlie second period see what happens 
the interviewee’s behavior when the interviewer fails 
respond immediately. 


The interviewer begins Period asking the second topic 
question the list decided upon for the particular situation. 
When the question asked, the interviewer’s tone voice 
should definite enough act signal the observer 
(but not the interviewee) that new period starting. While 
the interviewee speaking, the interviewer makes en- 
couraging gesture. After the interviewee has answered the 
question and then stopped acting, the interviewer still remains 
completely inactive while waiting for the interviewee act 
again. The interviewer does not smile, nod, respond 
any way, but neither does assume completely blank 
expression—his behavior merely slowdown his natural 
tempo responding. While waiting for the interviewee 
start acting again, the interviewer waits for exactly seconds 
the clock before acting any way. the interviewee has 
not started acting again this time, the interviewer then 
rephrases his original question picks topic from the 
interviewee’s answer and rephrases that. the interviewee has 
started acting before seconds are up, the interviewer still 
does nothing. this period, does not act all, except 
after silence lasting seconds the clock. The period 
lasts until there have been these pauses, but cannot 
managed within minutes, the period brought 
end. 


After many the pauses, the interviewee will start talking 
before seconds silence have elapsed, even though the 
interviewer does nothing, and perhaps only few times during 
this period will 15-second pause occur which makes 
necessary for the interviewer respond order get the 
interviewee started talking again. rare instances the inter- 
viewer takes the initiative every pause. Even more rarely 
the interviewer has take the initiative himself every in- 
stance. Only certain acute psychiatric conditions does one 
find the situation which the interviewee does not respond 
after the interviewer has had take the initiative. this 
instance, should occur, the interviewer, after finishing 
his speech and finding that the interviewee not responding, 
should count seconds and then take the initiative again, 
repeating the process necessary maximum times. 


conducting this period, the interviewer counts the num- 
ber pauses unobtrusively, perhaps his fingers, with- 
out regard how short how long they are who was 
who started action after the pause. the other periods, 
must make sure that the interviewee has actually stopped and 
should not begin count seconds until clear from 
the relaxation the facial muscles that the interviewee’s 
action has indeed ended. 
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Period minutes): 


the end Period the third key topic question 
asked and the interviewer “adjusts” the interviewee 
described the instructions for Period 


The interviewer must careful return the standard 
behavior for the adjustment period and not influenced 
his action the second period; that is, should not let his 
pattern not responding for long periods time—which 
used the second period—carry over into the third period. 


Period 4—Interruption Period: 


Period introduced with the fourth topic question then, 
about three four seconds after the interviewee has begun 
answer, that is, soon has stated his first complete 
simple sentence, the interviewer interrupts him and continues 
talk (interrupt) for not more than five seconds. If, after 
five seconds interruption the interviewer, the interviewee 
continues, the interviewer stops talking and lets the inter- 
viewee until stops his own volition. The moment 
this happens, the interviewer should respond without allowing 
any pause occur, that is, must respond immediately with 
question encouraging phrase. soon the inter- 
viewee responds, the interviewer again interrupts. 


must careful, however, not interrupt the inter- 
viewee has not stopped acting completely and then definitely 
started again. other words, when the interviewee talks 
down the interviewer, the interviewer does not act any 
way until the interviewee stops. When this happens, the 
interviewer asks him another question, rephrasing the 
original one rephrasing something that has been said, and 
waits for the interviewee reply. When replies, the in- 
terviewer interrupts him after three four seconds and 
repeats the process described above. This interruption process 
should carried out times and, possible, consecutively. 


This probably the most difficult period for the inter- 
viewer learn properly. Three common tendencies 
are (1) interrupt too late, (2) interrupt for too short 
atime, and (3) not respond immediately when the inter- 
viewee stops talking, assuming has been the one dominate 
the interviewer. 


order interrupt and, the same time, non-direc- 
tive, one uses the “standard phrases.” The interviewer should 
what the interviewee talking about he, too, 
eager discuss the topic the interviewee discussing. 
The interruption does not have phrased the form 
question. questions are asked, they should restate- 
ments what the interviewee has just been saying. Questions 
the topic under discussion should not 


The interviewer must make sure that when “interrupts,” 
that; that is, talks the same time the 
interviewee. Starting talk when the interviewee pauses, 
however quickly the interviewer gets in, not interruption. 


The interviewer should remember that complete relaxa- 
tion the facial muscles, even though this occurs the 
when the subject resumes, another interruption can take place. 


If, during any the interruptions the interviewer, the 


interviewee stops acting before the five seconds the inter- 
interruption have passed, the interviewer should 
finish his sentence soon possible within two three 
seconds. the interviewee does not then start talk within 
five seconds, the interviewer begins acting again rephrasing 
the topic expanding what was being said, thereby lead- 
ing the interviewee begin another period action order 
provide the interviewer with another opportunity for in- 
terrupting. 


Sometimes not possible interrupt consecutively be- 
cause the interviewee never talks long enough any one 
time allow interruption. may take speeches 
the part the interviewee before the interviewer can get 
his interruptions. There also the rare case where the 
interviewee talks most the time without stopping. If, 
the end minutes, interruptions have not been 
managed, the period should brought end. 


explained above, the interviewer’s interruptions when 
the interviewee continues talk should last for about five 
seconds. learn the approximate length five-second 
interruption, good practice for the interviewer time 
phrases see how long they take. you tell how 
happened that the first school you attended was the 
country?” example phrase that might fit into the 
context school and would last about five seconds. the 
interviewer says only, “How did that happen?” “Would 
you tell about the interruption would not last 
five seconds. The interviewer should remember that re- 
mark two three words will ever long enough. Using 
aid extending short question five seconds, conversely, 
repeating the last phrase two the interviewee’s remarks 
and then following with standard phrases. This also 
provides opportunity for the interviewer start his in- 
terruption before really knows what the interviewee 
going say. 


Period 5—Adjustment minutes): 


the end Period the interviewer asks the fifth and 
last topic question and repeats the behavior the instructions 
for Periods and this period, well the third, 
the interviewer must careful not influenced his 
behavior the preceding period; that is, should not carry 
over the interruptions the faster pace the fourth period 
into the fifth. 


When the interview over, the interviewer makes some 
appropriate remark the interviewee such as, have cer- 
tainly enjoyed talking with Mr. ———. Thank you 
very much for coming in.” 


the interviewee continues talk after the five minutes 
for the last period have passed, the interviewer should signal 
the observer some way order that the latter will know 
that the interview over and will turn off the machine. 


Cautions 


The interviewer, Periods and should make sure 
that the full time given has elapsed. better run over 
slightly than cut the periods short. 
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the interviewer follows the prescribed pattern whenever 
possible, the results obtained are comparable other records. 
But the interviewer careless, even simple thing 
the length time the periods, the whole record may 
affected from then on, and allowances must made for the 
effect the deviations. Since the 
behavior recorded the same time the interviewee’s, 
many things can read from about his adherence the 
rules. The interviewee ‘should not have too long too short 
time make his adjustments subjected stress situa- 
tions which cannot compared with others. 


the first period the record will affected the inter- 
viewer waits too long before responding the interviewee— 
might seem too hesitant. constantly encouraging 
the interviewee, even the point interrupting and cutting 
him off, the interviewee will not able show what happens 
when feels that can talk pleases easy-talk 
situation. This what want find out the first period. 


the second silence period, the record will affected 
the interviewer waits too long before starting. One two 
seconds over the 15-second wait can slow his pace down below 
his natural level. Similarly, the interviewer does not wait 
the full seconds—possibly mentally ticking off the 
seconds (which almost always inaccurate way count- 
ing them) instead casting unobtrusive glance the 
clock—then the interviewer not giving the interviewee 
chance, for within the one two seconds remaining, 
might show initiative. Cutting short the waiting period 
even those two seconds may have drastic effect the scoring 
the interviewee’s initiative, one the most important basic 
personality factors considered. 


the third period, the interviewer needs make sure 
that his adjustment the interviewee’s activity the same 
the first period, and that his behavior the second 
period does not carry over. should not give the inter- 
viewee too long recover; there are other important matters 
attend to. 


the fourth period, the interviewer trying find out 
what takes dominate out-talk the interviewee. The 


score here depends who can out-talk the other the most 
number times under given conditions. the interviewer 
interrupts half-heartedly, that is, for less than five seconds, 
the interviewee not going get the sensation what 
like for someone really try dominate him. determine 
just how dominant the interviewee is, controlled measure- 
ments are necessary order compare his dominance with 
others. Similarly, the dominance score affected the inter- 
viewers’ interruption goes for long that the interviewee 
begins trying unsuccessfully get back into the 
isn’t going get his point for dominance, fact, his 
score going down each time interrupts. The interviewer 
must aware when the interviewee stops and should stop 
immediately afterwards; interrupted while finishing, 
should stop the second the interviewee starts again. 
Moreover, another equally important point not pause 
when, after being dominant, the interviewee stops. pause 
before replying acts like the pauses the second period they 
slow down the tempo and they also make hard estimate 
the actual length the interruption. 


The fourth period is, undoubtedly, the most difficult period 
conduct both for the interviewer and the observer, espe- 
cially when the interaction between the interviewer and the 
interviewee particularly rapid. very important 
master its technique because the dominance factor scored 
from this period, and dominance one the first factors 
considered the evaluation the personality. 


The fifth period, like the first and third, another period 
adjustment with sympathetic reaction from the inter- 
viewer. This last period designed discover whether there 
over-reaction the stress being interrupted, and the in- 
terviewer should particularly avoid being carried away 
the effort has made the interruption period that con- 
tinues operate faster pace, rather than waiting momen- 
tarily before responding. 


mentioned before, the interviewer’s behavior can 
checked from the record, and found that the inter- 
viewer has deviated significantly from the standard pattern, 
then allowances must made the evaluation the per- 
sonality being interviewed. 
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Minutes the 1953 Annual Business Meeting the Society for Applied Anthropology 


The Annual Business Meeting was held Saturday, 
June 20, 1953 4:48 p.m. the Social Sciences Building, 
University Chicago, Illinois. Dr. Solon Kimball presided. 
Twenty-six Active Members were present. 


Dr. Kimball asked for approval the minutes the 
1952 Annual Business Meeting which had been circulated 
among the membership (in Volume 11, No. Human 
Organization). was moved Dr. Charles Harding, and 
seconded Dr. George Saslow, that the minutes accepted 
circulated. The motion was carried unanimously. 


Report the Treasurer. the absence the Treas- 
urer, Dr. Froelich Rainey, the report was read the Assist- 
ant Treasurer, Elizabeth Purcell. The report consisted 
three separate financial statements: (1) statement re- 
ceipts and expenditures the Society during the period 
June 1952 May 31, 1953 (see Appendix A). (2) 
statement receipts and expenditures the Clearinghouse 
for Research Human Organization during the same period 
(see Appendix B.) (3) statement receipts and expendi- 
tures connected with the holding preliminary meetings 
prior the 1952 Annual Meeting (see Appendix C.) was 
moved Dr. Walter Boek and seconded Dr. William 
Whyte, that the report the Treasurer accepted with 
congratulations prepared. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 


Report the Secretary. the absence the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Margaret Mead, the report was read the Assist- 
ant Secretary, Elizabeth Purcell. 


Membership. From June 1952 May 31, 1953, the 
Society’s membership rose from 1,620 1,736. total 
363 new members were enrolled. However, December, 
1952, were forced remove the names 159 members 
from our lists because the fact that they had failed pay 
their 1951 dues. This was done after each person had been 
written least twice and because their lack response 
concluded that they were longer interested main- 
taining membership. addition, written resignations were 
received from other members. Thus, the total resignations 
during the year amounted 247. This means that the net 
gain membership for the year was 116, little over 
seven percent. Membership classifications (compared with 
May 31, 1952) are follows: 


May 31, 1952 May 31, 1953 


Active Members 274 325 
Subscribing Members: 
368 416 
Student 308 333 
1,620 1,736 


Last November, mailed out newsletter individual 
members the Society, enclosing two membership applica- 
tion cards, and urging them pass the applications 
their colleagues and students whom they thought might 
interested joining the Society. received applica- 
tions for membership result this mailing. 


December, direct mail campaign was sent 8,000 
anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists 
lected group those whom considered would most 
interested joining), political scientists, ortho-psychiatrists, 
and sociometrists. The total number new members result- 
ing from this campaign was 151. The remaining 165 new 
members were, far can ascertain, unsolicited. 


reported the last Annual Business Meeting, this 
the last one for which will sub- 
sidized the Grant Foundation which remitted check for 
$2,500 February. This means that the Society needs 
least 300 new members maintain its present staff 
and scope activities. very encouraging, though, find 
that even without costly direct mail solicitation, the mem- 
bership has increased 116 members over the past year and 
315 members the previous year. 


this point, suggestions were made Dr. Nicholas 
Demerath, Dr. Charles Walker, Dr. Whyte, Dr. David 
Hertz, and Dr. Richardson, that addition the 
sources already approached for potential members the 
Society, there were other organizations whose members might 
interested the Society’s activities. Those mentioned in- 
cluded: The Society Public Administration, The American 
Management Association, The Society for the Advancement 
Management, The American Society for Engineering 
Education, the subscribers the Labor Relations 
Review, and the several thousand persons working the 
field public health and public health education. Dr. Manet 
Fowler suggested that Active Members this Society could 
themselves help increase the membership writing 
their colleagues and friends and ‘encouraging them join 
the Society. 


Dr. Kimball said that the University Alabama, 
order encourage graduate students enroll members 
professional societies, each faculty member talked the stu- 
dents about particular organization. The result was that 
each student joined least one the societies and some more 
than one. Dr. Kimball said would excellent idea 
more institutions adopted this practice and urged members 
increasing the Society’s membership. 


Joint Meetings. Two joint meetings were held during the 
past year: 


The American Anthropological Association Decem- 
ber 29, 1952. Chairman was Solon Kimball. Speakers 
were Arthur Goldschmidt and Glen Leet the Technical 
Assistance Administration the United Nations. The discus- 
sants were Margaret Mead, Claire Holt, Charles Wagley, 
Dorothy Lee and Froelich Rainey. 
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The Ohio Valley Sociological Society April, 1953. 
Dr. Harding reported that had attended one meeting 
which this Society had joint session. The session took the 
form round table the problems multi-disciplinary 
research and was very well attended. 


Local Dr. Kimball said that the 1952 Annual 
Business Meeting resolution was proposed formalizing the 
desire the Society promote local organizations. Since 
then, the idea forming local chapters groups composed 
people various parts the country who were interested 
getting together discuss common problems has gained 
ground. 


New York Chapter. Dr. Hertz reported that the 
present, this Chapter had had two meetings, each which 


there were about people present. third meeting was 
scheduled for June 25. 


Boston Chapter. Dr. Richardson reported that this Chap- 
ter had had four five organization meetings and three 
general meetings, each the latter being attended 
people. the first meeting, there was discussion what 
future meetings should deal with. The second and third 
meetings were addressed speakers. fourth meeting 
scheduled for September. 


Chapel Hill Chapter. Dr. Demerath reported that pres- 
ent this Chapter informally organized, with about steady 
members, half whom are academicians and the other half 
practitioners. The group meets every two three months 
discuss concrete case mutual interest. 


Chicago Chapter. Dr. Harding reported that there had 
been two unsuccessful attempts organize Chapter. Since 
the Society was hold its Annual Meeting Chicago, 
was felt that that would appropriate time get the 
Chapter started. 


Washington, D.C., Chapter. group has been or- 
ganized Washington, D.C., Edward Kennard and other 
members. the present this group has had five meetings, 
with attendance varying from six people. Dr. Kennard 
feels that because the rapid mobility our members 
Washington, may not feasible continue holding meet- 
ings. However, will resurvey the situation September. 


Dr. Kimball stated that for period two years, have 
been attempting arrange joint session with the Southern 
Sociological Society, but far have been unsuccessful. How- 
ever, Dr. Kimball has been close touch with Forrest 
Violette Tulane University, with regard establishing 
Chapter there. Although our membership the University 
limited, some the work being done there pertinent 
our interests. 

Dr. Kimball also reported that there another plan 
hold meeting Maxwell Field Air Base. Because the 
press other business this has not yet taken place. However, 
expected that people would attend one-day 
session. Dr. Kimball stated that believed that the local 
chapters were successful, view the fact that each group 
that started out orzanized its activities according the 
group’s desires 

Future Joint Meetings. joint session the Annual 
Meeting the American Anthropological Association 
Tucson December being arranged Dr. Edward Spicer. 


has stated that “William Kelly, Director the Bu- 
reau Ethnic Research, Department Anthropology, Uni- 
versity Arizona, organizing evening half-day session 
the general theme “The Indian Reorganization Act, 
Assessment Its Results and Its Meaning for Future 
Policy.” This planned Round Table. Thus far the 
following participants have accepted definitely—Allan Har- 
per, Supt. the Navaho-Hopi area, act Chairman; 
John Collier, former Indian Commissioner; Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. There will good deal preparatory work for 
participants with exchange materials and outlines before 
the meeting. Dr. Kelly has already begun preparation 
such materials and participants have expressed interest 
correspondence before the meeting. 


Another joint session being arranged the Annual 
Meeting the American Association for the Advancement 
Science held Boston December. Dr. Douglas 
Haring arranging this session. 

far arrangements have been made hold joint 
session with the American Sociological Society which will 
hold its Annual Meeting Berkeley, California, from Au- 

Contracts: The Society has held the following contracts 
during the past year: 

(1) With the International Motion Picture Division 
the United States Department State. This contract was 
completed September, 1952. 

(2) With the Mutual Security Agency the United 
States Department State. This contract was completed 
April, 1953. 

(3) With the International Information Administration 
the United States Department State. This contract 
due completed August 31, 1953. 

(4) With the United States Public Health Service which 
gave grant the World Federation Mental Health. 


The Society now affiliated with the 
and represented its council Dr. Douglas Haring, 
active member this Society and fellow the A.A.A.S. 


Dr. Charles Walker moved, and Dr. Richardson seconded, 
that the Report the Secretary accepted with congratula- 
tions prepared. The motion was carried unanimously. 


Report the Editor. Dr. Eliot Chapple reported 
the meeting that one the problems editing jour- 
nal such Human Organization that read 
wide variety people from different disciplines. Because 
these differences language, and sometimes emphases, 
people who belong the Society, must insist far 
humanly possible the publication articles written 
plain English. While many the manuscripts received have 
interesting material them, often they are expressed 
almost unintelligible people unfamiliar with the par- 
ticular language that particular discipline. the author 
willing, the editors sometimes translate the article into simpler 
English. This very real problem and, since this 
applied society, those things considered important should 
drawn the attention people who are the position 
use the knowledge that has been developed, but who are 
not academicians. 
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Another problem that many the articles received seem 
have been sent people who have vague and unclear 
notion the Society’s fields concern. articles are 
received psychological, ethnological, general anthro- 
pological interest and are not within the general area 
human organization and change, the author referred 
the appropriate journal. 

usual the editors would like receive more manuscripts, 
since they are position give relatively rapid publication 
suitable articles that are short and not require too 
much rewriting. 

the coming year, the editors are hoping take another 
look Human Organization and its editorial policies 
terms quality, readability, etc. any member has sug- 
gestions what the journal should represent, what 
problems should deal with, the editors would welcome them. 

Dr. Chapple reminded the members again about the 
Bronislaw Malinowski awards which are continued each 
year. 1952, awards were given because the editors did 
not feel that any article submitted that year warranted 
prize. any member has paper that thinks would 
eligible for the award, urged submit it. Dr. Chapple 
particularly urged members whose students are working 
problem that they think would interest, encourage 
them enter their papers. 

was moved Dr. Whyte and seconded Dr. Hertz 
that the report the Editor accepted prepared. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 


Clearinghouse for Research Human Organization. 
Dr. Harding thanked all those who had made habit 
keep the Clearinghouse touch with their latest research 
developments. present there one issue the Clearing- 
hous Bulletin press, the copy for another almost completed, 
and copy for third hand. 

During the year Dr. Harding visited the campuses 
several universities and attended the meetings various other 
societies. Many visitors came the office. 

The film inventory progressing and material still 
coming in. From the amount interest shown, apparently 
the film inventory will fill need. 

Book Reviews Editor, Dr. Harding appealed mem- 
bers review books for the journal. Any member who wishes 
invited get touch with Dr. Harding the 
Clearinghouse office. 

was moved Dr. Boek and seconded Dr. Richardson 
that the report the Director the Clearinghouse ac- 
cepted prepared. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Gordon Brown moved amendment the effect 
that the Director the Clearinghouse congratulated 
very useful service, very capably performed. 


Election Officers. Dr. Chapple read the report 
the Nominating Committee (Drs. Rainey, Hertz, and Chap- 
ple). The slate officers and members nominated these 
offices are: 

President term): Felix Keesing, Stanford 
University. 


Treasurer (3-year term): David Hertz, Celanese Cor- 
poration America, Inc. 

Vice President (1-year term): Vincent Bladen, Uni- 
versity Toronto. 


Regional Vice Presidents terms) 
East: Charles Walker, Yale University 
South: Forrest Violette, Tulane University 


West: William Lessa, University California 
Los Angeles. 


Member, Executive Committee (3-year term): Solon 
Kimball, University Alabama. 


Dr. Kimball called for nominations from the floor, the 
absence which was moved Dr. Brown and seconded 
Dr. Thomas Norris that the nominations the Commit- 
tee accepted. The motion was carried unanimously. Dr. 
Kimball requested the Secretary cast unanimous ballot. 


this point, the absence the incoming President, 
Dr. Kimball relinquished the chair the incoming Vice 
President, Dr. Vincent Bladen, who called for the introduc- 
tion any new business. 


Dr. Hart expressed regret that more pub- 
licity had not been given the Society’s first Annual Meeting 
the West. Dr. Hart also believed the program the 
meeting should have been produced more detail. Dr. Hart 
moved that “the next time the Society meets the Midwest 
the membership that area consulted about the time, 


place and form the program.” The motion was seconded 
Dr. Sol Tax. 


Dr. Kimball explained how came about that the meeting 
was being held Chicago and why the dates were chosen. 
agreed that while the arrangements were means 
perfect, they were the best that could made under the 
circumstances. Dr. Harding said the Society’s meetings differ 
from others that there are fewer papers given and more 
time allowed for discussion. Dr. Saslow suggested that its 
program for the next meeting the Society include note 
the effect that meetings this organization are conducted 
different manner than those others, that the section 
meetings not have speakers, but chairman who acts 
discussion leader, and on. 

The motion was carried all present with the exception 
one vote. Dr. Bladen then asked for show hands and 
the motion was declared carried. 


Dr. Harding moved that letter written the 
authorities the University Chicago and members 
the local Sponsoring Committee, thanking them for their 
hospitality and excellent cooperation. Dr. Saslow seconded 
the motion which was carried unanimously. 


behalf Dr. Keesing and the Society whole, 
Dr. Bladen thanked Dr. Kimball for his leadership during 
the past year. The members present responded with applause. 


new business was introduced and the meeting adjourned 


6:10 P.M. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Financial Statements 


From June 1952 May 31, 1953 


Society and Human Organization Appendix 
INCOME 
2,500.00 
Overhead from contract with International Mo- 
tion Pictures Division, U.S. Dept. 1,264.00 
Subscriptions Volume 1,920.00 
Subscriptions Volume 3,639.35 
Back issues—single copies and 508.25 
Refunds for reprints 233.00 
Miscellaneous 125.81 
EXPENDITURES 
3,195.73 
Printing and mailing four issues 
Human 4,509.39 
Direct Mail 980.36 
Stencils, mimeographing, printing 255.84 
Travel and per diem 279.36 
1952 Annual Meeting 346.95 
1953 Annual Meeting 150.00 
8.24 
Miscellaneous (utilities, cleaning, books, taxes, 
Total $12,492.31 
Excess income over 6,519.46 
Total balances May 31, 6,519.46 


This figure includes refundable sum $417.57 


for reprints. 


Clearinghouse for Research 


Human Organization Appendix 
INCOME 
EXPENDITURES 
Salaries—Clerical and 3,507.61 
Printing and mailing Clearinghouse 2,471.09 
Stencils, mimeographing, 392.63 
Travel and per diem 621.57 
Miscellaneous (utilities, cleaning, taxes, etc. 230.83 
Excess income over $17,318.26 
Total balances May 31, $17,318.26 
Preliminary Conferences for 1953 
Annual Meeting Appendix 
INCOME 
Balance Grant Foundation 2,575.10 
EXPENDITURES 
Program Coordinator’s 111.17 
Transcription three 123.00 
Telephone 150.15 
Printing Meeting 139.97 
Printing Meeting 110.60 
50.00 


Excess income over 


Total balances May 31, 1953 
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